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#) prEHN’S JOURNALISTIC 


GERMAN : $0.50 


Edited by AucustT PREHN, Ph.D., 
Columbia Grammar School, -New 
York. 
Selections taken from current German 
periodicals of the highest class, illustrating 
4 the present use of the language and the 


By present conditions of life. They concern, 
Wil for the most part, invention, discoveries, 
Bl commerce, and:industry. 


lsWETT’S AMERICAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS » $1.0 


By Joun Swett, author of ‘The 
History of the Public School Sys- 
tem of California,” ‘‘ Methods of 
Teaching,” etc. 

Studies on public school history, with out- 
line of the psychological and pedagogical 
methods of instruction and management of 
American public schools. 





SHAW’S PEOPLE OF 
OTHER LANDS :_ : $030 


Prepared on pedagogical lines to meet 
the child's: natural desire to hear of the 
strange peoples of other lands and to learn 
about their many peculiarities. 


SHAW’S DISCOVERERS 
AND EXPLORERS : $0.35 


A fascinating presentation for young chil- 
dren, showing an interesting and valuable 
interrelation of certain facts of history with 
certain phases of geography. 


BRADISH’S OLD NORSE 
STORIES : : $045 


An attractive rendering of these popular 
stories, showing what our ancestorsthought 
of the common phenomena of nature. Also 
gives some idea of the rude manners and 
habits of this semi-barbarous people. 


GLEASON’S A TERM OF 
OVID: : > $0.75 


By C. W. GLeason, A.M., Roxbury 
Latin School. 


Ten attractive stories which can be taken 
up with great benefit before reading Vergil, 
since they are far less difficult. The vocabu- 
lary is almost identical with that of the first 
book of the Aneid. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


$1.25 
By REvuBEN Post HALLEcK, M.A. 


The subject is treated as a related whole 
and the general drift of literary thought is 
clearly portrayed. Special attention is paid 
to literary movements and to the animating 
spirit of each age. P 








Correspondence invited. Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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fice in remaining indoors — equipped with an 
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267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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NOW READY—THE 


“INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH.” First Book 


By Larkin Dunrton, LL.D., late Head Master of the Normal School, Boston, and 
Aucustus H. Kevuey, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 


180 pages, cloth, beautifully illustrated. Price, 38 cents. A sample copy will be 
mailed for 20 cents. Designed for the primary and lower grammar school grades. 
This book can be readily and advantageously used to precede the higher book of any 
other course in English. 
The Second Book, for middle grammar grades, and the Third Book or Grammar, for 

the higher grades, will speedily follow. 


Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction in English 
will be interested to examine these books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON,LOCKE andCLARK’S!} THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Oonvenient. for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ontawyue Pree— David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


THE KELLOGG SYSTEM 
OF DEPORTMENT RECORDS 


An Aid to the Discipline of the School. 
iT all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would 























be much fewer, would they not? If the work of discipline in 
your school can be made fifty per cent. easier, it will be a great 
relief. The use of our new DEPORTMENT RECORD will surely ac- 
complish this result, 
1.—Because it furnishes an exact record of the pupils’ misdeeds, which 
neither he nor his parents can get away from. 
2.—Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and is 
known to the pupil. 
3.—Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the 
definite record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 
4.—Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 
5.—Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record 
about the individuals of her class. . 


THE COST IS AS FOLLOWS: Blotter, 20c.; Ledger, 30.; 100 cards with manila 
envelopes, 60c. This supply will be sufficient for a year in each class. 


EXPLANATION OF DEPORTMENT RECORDS: 


BLOTTER. The blotter to be used to enter the initial record of each case of disorder, dis- 
obedience, etc., as it occurs during each day. One blotter to be used for each grade, or for each 
class of each grade. , Z 

CARD _ The pupil’s card to be carried by the pupil ina strong envelope. The teacher to 
detain all pupils whose names appear on his or her biotter, at the close of the day, and require each 
such pupil to present his or her card for an entry of the total hlotier entrvex o7 the day and at the 
same time, the teacher to enter the same total in the Ledger, soas to be sure they correspond. 

e pupil to be entitled to a credit of 10 merits for each 5 full consecutive days’ attendance 
without any demerits. This credit to be entered in red ink, to give it prominence. eh 

The record of sending the pupil to the Principal each time the total of any 100 demerits is 
passed, is to be noted by the peinetpal Sguing his initials on the card directly underneath. The 

upil will then be required to exhibit the to the parent, who will indicate that he has seen it 
y signing se initials directly underneath those of the principal. : 

-D~P. RTME"'T LEDGFR. The deportment ledger to be the continuous record (in 

duplicate) of the pupils’ demerit cards _ It will therefore serve as a history of the conduct or de- 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Ontiits, 


SS 
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Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
ESTABLISHED 186), 


FIMER 





205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


prey Gis necess, 
for the Chemical an 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 















COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Cry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for A training of genera] 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, syperintendents. and in- 
structors in normal schools and 

College colleges. Open to doth sexes. 
Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. 








Planetary Pencil Pointer 


“aN Cyt 









Seeded in every Home and School, 
Never breaks the point. Preserves 
am gt Daves ies cost fo tee renin 
, convenient, useful, 
Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
Sbd-154 Lake Bt, Chieage, 41 Nassau 8t., New York, 














portment of the pupils in all their schoo) history. 


To any Superintendent or Principal who is interested we will furnish without ex- 
pense the material with which to test the system in one class during the remainder of 
this school year. Correspondence solicited at once. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9th St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO,| 














COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


<4tnu ESTERBROOK’S PENS 





This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Price Reasonable 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C 


26 John St., New York. 
> Works: Camden, N.J. 


ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





: Established in 1884. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C0-OPERATIVE| 
ASSOCIATION |] seus cvsher nm ac. oer 


“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE a FOB AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
qAshburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chi 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 


St. "West, Tosonte an. 730 Coo; 4 mgr 420 Garrott bldg.,San Francisco, Cal. 
wt Ave., Washington, D.C. 1 Conta Hhde. dg., Minneapolis. dae Carers Bigs. Los Angeles. Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


je ae ee eee 





TEACHERS’ 














Boston 775-2. 
Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


If youare ambitiousto better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another lo- 
cality ; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified memvers of kaown vacancies for 20 Phage Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (E4w.C.Dixon,) 1420Chestnut St., Phila. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager 




















Established fourteen Largest and best /( 
THE ALBERT known Agency in the West. Vacancies for Sep- ee 
TE ACHERS’ tember in Colleges, Normal Schoo emies, 
High Schools, — Schools, etc. Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. service guaranteed. Manual OEni Meccce, ( CHICAGO. 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY Combined Management : 
P. V. ae ear 
MSTABLISHED 1855. (Late of Fisk Agency} Props. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCK 
ers in all departments. Informs purents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th St., New York. 








PENNSYLVANIA , Operates in every state Success- 
EDUCATIONAL ful teachers’ seeking position or Allentown, 
promotion are wanted immediately Penn. 
BUREAU for fall vacancies. 








Sudden _ = Are Readily Supplied by Kellogg’s 
Vacancies Writing or Telegraphing Bureau = 
‘HS. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





Established Ten Years. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 2 cues SuPPLies: 


SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The ¥ The Inductive Comal 
Latest M\ By CHAS. W. DEANE, Ph.D., and MARY R. DAVIS. 











Grammar School Edition. preset oi ane teste 


book in Geography, the most modern in arrangement. 


INDUCTIVE in method. Handsumely illustrated. Second edition, revised and greatly N 


improved, now ready. 


Size 7x11 ingen, 834 pages. Price, $1.00. Special price for examination, 90c. Get a copy for 
your teacher’s desk. 

his book is es ly prepared for rimer children be he 

Elementa Edition. 3 study of the subjec t oft Geograph si he es through fae, “oe oy Fn 


Each illustrating a point or teaching a fact. it appeals to Phy amet "8 teterenes through the life 


it emphasizes. 


Sine Mantis inches, about 200 pages. Ready in May. Special price for orders booked before 
y 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mooney Buitpina, Burraco. 404 Cwarces Brock, Denver 


THE FLORAL RECORD 


is a plant record arranged for analysis, description, 
and drawing. Most other plant records cost so much 
that teachers can not use them in their classes in 
botany. This little book contains all that is necessary, 
and is so low in price that the whole class can be sup- 
plied at a small cost. er ag cents. Write for 
terms for introduction.’. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior. ig tenes La ipals, ta, 
rs, and vernesses, for every 3 
ment of Instruction; Recomme 
ools to Parents. Call onor A aoe 
Mra. M. J. Youne-Fvitox, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Profezsors, and 
Mus'cians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Sehoois, pone pn and Churcpes. Conscien- 
tious advice to schoois and in- 
structors. Sen for "Bulletin. Me cd and rent- 
ing of school property. blished 1880. E. 

Se Y cur CO} RIERE, 150 rirth Ave., cor. 20th 











THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
fn me and families. Sut 

WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 Firtu Avenue, New York. 


Advises parents about 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 









Professors, Kindergartners, Grads 
and Special peas, to Colleges, 
Schools, and Maraaret M - PENTLAND, 
Manager, 540 Bldg., Chicago 
Entirely SDA NIS ——Without a [laster. 


* PITMAN’S eee SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
D CONVERSATION.”’ 


The th pact most successful method gives 
imitat: d [gtemeeng saree ny ane 60 ious voca 
107 pages, paper boards, oth, 50c.. postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & ons, ‘3 Ua inggq., N.Y 
Publishers of the“ Comz lete Phonographic ‘Instructor. ad 


SCHOOL BELLS s22i:"* 


Parest coppar and tin only. Suan, ei de. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


EUROPE. 


The Crawford Vacation Art Tours. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Many General Tours at Various Prices. 


Sendfor full descriptive circulars to WALTER S, 
GOODNOUGH, Director of Art Instructionin 
lic Schools, 267a Lewis Ave., Brooklya, N. Y. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 











o. 


2 omg Clubs and Dumb Bells. Campbell 
6 How to Play Lawn Tennis. a, ampion 
29 aseetees with Pulley Weights. H.S. Ander- 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train \ Property. 

84 The Care of the Body. 

91 Warman’s of thet Clitb Exercises. 
101 Official Crowes Guide. 
= Ground Tambling. 

04 The Grading of Gi nastic Exercises, 

108 Rales for Basket Ball for Women. 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 


CENTRAL « CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE. We Teach by Mail. Six Courses 
Only, vis : Normal Course, $4.50; 
School Course, $4.50; Book “Keeping Course, $7. 00; 

Zoology, $5. 00; Botany, $5.00; Philosophy, 
peed one or more of these 





ou ni 

arses? BIEL OM courses 

are for a term of 12 po We furnish all neces- 
sary books for book-keeping. Address 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth ty Street, B New York, 


SCOTT ETTER, Pres. C. C. C., Palmyra, Ill. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 803, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiiLoTr & Sons, 91 Jon STREET, NEw York. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: 


Sumner Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. = . . SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 


Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, German, Philosophy, Education, 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


$25. FOR THE SESSION. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
, COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 


METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 









SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advane 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 





| TYPEWRITER 


j 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St... N.Y. 


Lead Pencils. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 

Taken before retiring, quiets the - 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HoRsFoRD’s on wrapper. 
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) Dt ial 
U. $. Department of Agriculture, 
WEATHER Bureau. 

WasHineron, D. C., Dec, 4, 1899. } 
In July, 1899, the Weather Bureau purchased §/ 
forty New Centurys. I take pleasure in say- i 
ing that after five months’ trial they have fi 
proven excellently well adapted for the special ff 
work for which they were purchased, viz.: 
that of preparing stencils from which to print [f/ 
the daily station weather maps. \ 
WILLIS L. MOORE, i 
Chief U. S. Weather Bureau. ff 


The New Century has no supe- 
rior on any kind of work. | 
Send for Catalogue, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO,,. 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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Artistic Culture Epochs.* 
By MAXMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN, Pd.D. 


If it is true that the child’s standard is not that of the 
adult, we must not judge of a child’s form of expression 
from the standpoint of the adult! What may mean noth- 
ing to us means very much to the child. In other 
words—we must estimate the work of a child, and render 
suggestion and direction on a psychological basis, recog- 
nizing the fact of psychological evolution. The child’s 
power to see things, to understand things, and to repro- 
duce things, is limited, and his ability to control his finest 
adjustments of muscle and nerve to produce exact results 
is growing at a very slow rate. 

Compare a photograph with your mental image of some 
well-known scenery.- Ordinary photographs are as a rule 
disappointing ; they contain details of whose presence 
you were hardly aware and which disturb the harmony of 
your impression, and obscure the very things that you 
are interested in, which look much smaller and more in- 
significant than your living memory pictures of them. 
The reason is obvious: a photographic camera is a me- 
chanical eye which records in a mechanical manner; but 
the human eye is the organ of mind; we do not see with 
our eyes, we see with our mind. What is of-no interest 
to us we hardly see at all while those objects on which 
our interest is focused stand out boldly, and really out of 
natural proportion. And again, an often very indistinct 
visual image may call up very distinct mental images or 
memories. Thus we supply from our memory many de- 
tails which in fact we do not see at all. The well-known 
doctrine of apperception renders this phenomenon easily 
intelligible. 

Suppose you sail on the high sea; in the distance there 
appears a small dark spot ; the object comes nearer—you 
recognize a steamer crossing your path. You see the 
smokestack and the bridge ; you even imagine to see the 
people moving about on her deck, and you notice a great 
many details. Take a photograph of the steamer—ever 
so large and distinct—and you will see none of these de- 
tails. You had supplied them from your stock of previous 
experiences—you saw them with your mind’s eye, because 
you knew they were there. But your physical eye per- 


This shows that we interpret what we see according to 
our greater or lesser stock of previous experiences ; that 
we magnify objects which are familiar, or of interest to 
us, that we single them out, while unfamiliar or uninter- 
esting objects remain in the background. 

As in describing a scene or an occurrence, different 
persons will give different accounts—thus artists will pro- 
duce different representations of the same scenery. The 
reason is: they were differently impressed. With their 
mind’s eyes they saw different things in different rela- 
tions. Art, then, is not a mere recording of so-called 
facts, but the expression of an individual attitude. 

It seems very plain, then, that children will represent 
things in quite a different way from that of adults. 
They will see with the minds of children, not with the 
mind of an adult. Things that interest them most, tho 
appearing unessential to us, will appear most prominently, 
even magnified, and their knowledge of the quality or 





*Abstract of paper read before the Child Study Section of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee, Dec. 27, 
1899. 


structure of objects differing from ours, their pictures 
will differ. .But here is a key to the situation : like prim- 
itive people, they will often record in their pictures all 
they know of an object, even tho they do not see these 
details, and even tho according to the laws of perspective, 
they could not possibly see them from their standpoint 
as observers. Fragmentary and unharmonized, uncon- 
scious of law and order, as their thinking is, their pic- 
tures will be a conglomeration of unharmonized represen- 
tations which to our cultivated and trained minds may 
appear very bungling attempts at art. Yet, we must 
judge them on their own merit, and understand the 
child’s standard and stage of development. 


Pictures are Symbols. 


Then, art expression is in its very nature symbolical. 
If you look at a bold pencil drawing where a very few 
telling lines indicate to you a hill with trees, a cottage 
on top, and the sea in the background, the sketch means 
something to you, not because it is an exact copy of 
nature, but because the art of the designer has conjured 
up in your mind memory images of hills and trees and the 
sea. You paint the bare sketch with all the colors of 
life, drawing upon your own previous impressions. Or, 
rather, the drawing opens up an avenue of thought to 
you ; thru it, as it were, you view distant scenes as once 
they have been present to your enraptured eyes. No 
matter whether the artist would add color to his sketch, 
the most glorious painting: is but a symbol of what it 
represents. By a skilful arrangement of color effects we 
are reminded of actual sense-impressions and our memory 
supplies what a picture can never exhibit. We interpret 
pictures, as we interpret the image of real things on our 
retina, by what we see with our inner eye. 

Symbols are all more or less conventional, and if art 
is symbolic in character, it must use conventional ways 
of expression which only the initiated can fully appreci- 
ate. It may be difficult for us to realize that our master- 
pieces of art employ conventional symbols needful of in- 
terpretation. And yet; this is an indisputable fact, even 
tho we may admit that art has reached a perfection 
which makes it a much more ready vehicle of thought 
than it has been on any previous stage. Egyptian paint- 
ings may look very awkward to us, but tothe ancients 
they meant as much as a modern painting does to us. 
Our modern pictures'are not readily intelligible to a sav- 
age, or a young child. Furthermore, the difference in 
artistic taste may, in the last instance, be explained by 
the fact that there are individual differences of inter- 
pretation : that the symbols of one are not those of an- 
other—that one way of painting a picture may not as 
readily call up mental images in the minds of some indi- 
viduals as another. 


Individual Modes of Expression. 


All this means simply that there are individual atti- 
tudes in art expression and art appreciation. Applied to 
children’s work, it signifies that we must respect their 
individual mode of expression even if it be difficult for 
us to understand it. And there is a deeper reason for 
judging of children’s productions in this sense, on their 
own merits. 

The symbolism in artistic expression is manifestly not 
an arbitrary thing—it is not manufactured or invented, 
by some artist, or clique of artists, except in extraordin- 


ary cases. It represents a mode of thinking ; it corre- 
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sponds to an attitude ot the mind, to its degree of abil- 
ity to apperceive and interpret the world around it. The 
form in which the artistic idea expresses itself, is a growth, 


as is language. 
Laws of Growth. 


Growth, however, is subject to eternal laws, and its 


subsequent stages are determined by the working of 
these laws. It is exceedingly interesting to study the 
stages thru which our race has passed in art expression. 
It is a long way from the art of the savages, thru Assy- 
rian and Egyptian to Greek and Roman art, and from 
there to our times. And there are detached branches, 
or separate saplings, that had their own growth, as Chi- 
nese and Japanese art. 

The true significance of the conception of art expres- 
sion as a growth, subject to biological laws, will reveal 
itself to us if we remember that there is a close parallel- 
ism between the development of the soul of the individ- 
ual and that of the race. A child passes from birth to 
maturity thru a series of stages, or periods, each of 
which is, in a general way, a revival of an epoch in the 
history of civilization. He passes thru the same stages 
of mental development thru which the race has passed. 
This sequence of mental culture epochs is only the 
spiritual side of a well-known biological phenomenon, 
viz.: the evolution of the human body from its incipient 
embryonic stage thru a series of forms which closely cor- 
respond to the characteristics of lower torms of life, un- 
til finally the mature human form is perfected. 

These mental culture epochs in the development of art 
expression, from childhood to adult age, are easily dis- 
cerned by the observant eye. Here we have the proof 
that the deeper cause of difference in the form of artistic 
expression between the child and the adult is due to bio- 
logical laws, even tho we do not yet understand the psy- 
chological process. Some experiments which it has been 
my privilege to make, have demonstrated the fact of this 
condition beyond reasonable doubt. 


An Experimental Study of Children’s Drawing. 


These experiments were made at the Ethical Culture 
Schools, New York, in 1894, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining in what measure children’s drawings would cor- 
resoond to savage and Egyptian drawings of the same or 
kindred themes. In Egyptain work, all objects are so 
drawn as to expose their characteristic side to view. 
The ground, roads, meadows, ponds, are drawn as they 
appear from above ; a man standing on the opposite side 
of an oval pond looks as if he were placed on a blue bag. 
Here is an Egyptian picture: a pond with palms in front 
and back. The artist paints the pond, rectangular in 
shape, lined in with 








oblong form was mentioned only to those classes who 
would clearly understand this direction. No child drew the 
picture exactly in the Egyptian manner, as was to be 
expected, inasmuch as the Egyptian picture was appa- 
rently the result of some traditional conventionalism, 
Five groups could be distinguished. The most immature 
method showed a radial arrangement of the trees. This 
method was characteristic of 48 per cent. of the kinder- 
garten pupils ; but some pupils were found in every class 
up to twelve years of age, who had not advanced beyond 
this primitive stage of representation. In the second 
and third groups the pond was drawn strictly rectangu- 
lar, as in the Egyptian drawing. About 50 per cent. of 
all drawings were of this kind. Group II. had the trees 
arranged in various symbolical ways with which the 
method of a picture record of an Ojibwa Chant (Cf. Re- 
port of Bureau of Ethnology, 1888, p. 245), meaning “It 
is growing, the tree,” may be compared. The symbol 
represents “Mide wigin (the medicine lodge) with trees 
growing around it at four corners” (in the drawing they 
are represented as standing on the top edge of the ob- 
long representing the lodge!). 

In group III. the trees are drawn in natural position. 
Another group shows the rectangle of the pond drawn 
more or less in perspective; and the fifth, comprising 
only the maturest children, drew a perfect landscape. 

Another set of drawings was based upon two other 
Egyptian pictures. One shows Egyptian prisoners of 
war making bricks; the bricks are arranged in rows on 
the ground, not in piles, as may be supposed from the 
method of representation. The five groups in the other 
(coffin makers), tho drawn one above the other, each on a 
separate base line, must be considered as being located 
behind one another. The two pictures illustrate the 
principle in Egyptian drawing that objects whose real 
position is behind one another are drawn above one an- 
other ; whatever the artist knows is there is exposed to 
view according to this principle, even tho in reality one 
group may cover up the other, whole or in part. 

In the experiments at the Ethical Culture Schools, 
the pupils were invited to draw a picture, representing a 
shoemaker on this side of a road and a carpenter at 
work at the opposite side. The majority of the children, 
way up into the higher grades, solved the problem in 
true Egyptian fashion. The test was repeated recently 
in a primary grade of the schools at Menomonie, Wis., 
with exactly the same result. 

Other experiments had reference to free representa- 
tions of the human figure in any posture or situation, in 
clay. The statuettes thus produced by the children 
reminded one very strongly of Assyrian statuettes, of 





yellow sandstone, just 
as if he were drawing 
a diagram, or working 
drawing of it. On the 
side of the pond to- 
wards the observer 
there stand three 
palm trees, on the op- 
. posite side only two. 
Consequently three 
are drawn in front of 
the diagram, the other 
two, as it were, be- 
hind, and partly hid- 
den by it. The pond 
appears woven in be- 
tween the two rows. 
As the trees are of 
about equal height in 
nature, they are drawn 
equally high. 

In the experiment 
the pupils of all class- 
es were told to draw a 
pend with trees in 
front and behind ; the 
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which there may be found a large and interesting collec- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 


Parallelism of Culture Epochs. 


The parallelism between the work of children and that 
of savages and ancients, as demonstrated by the experi- 
ments of which there has been given a brief account, is 
certainly very striking. We may observe that the same 
biological laws that have governed the working of the 
human mind in the race are still at work in the evolution 
of the child mind from infancy to adult age, and shape 
the child’s artistic expression. All children pass thru a 
sequence of epochs—not all thru all, perhaps, or not all 
in exactly the same manner. This difference is deter- 
mined by different sets of hereditary or environmental 
influences. Some may, in this form of expression, never 
develop beyond the savage stage, while they will repre- 
sent modern culture in other forms. With others it 
may be just the reverse. But we learn from this at 
least that we must take the children at their own terms, 
and judge their work from the standpoint of psychologi- 
cal evolution. 


we 
Children’s Valuation of Money. 


An investigation which by many will be regarded as 
singular was conducted recently in the Cleveland school 
of St. Paul, Minn. It had for its purpose to determine 
in general the notions which children have of the prac- 
tical uses of money. The work was undertaken on the 
endorsement of Supt. Smith and the board of educa- 
tion, under the direction of Prof. Wm. E. Ashcraft, 
of the Chattanooga Normal university, who is making a 
specialty of the study of children and the effects of en- 
vironment upon them, both for pedagogical and sociolog- 
ical purposes. ‘ 

The investigation was prompted by an opinion ex- 
pressed last fall by an Eastern educator to the effect that 
children in general spend money falling into their hands 
for candies and toys, and that they have no sense of its 
practical value, because they are not taught how to spend 
it. Such a condition, if true, Professor Ashcraft re- 
garded as indicating gross omissions on the part of 
teachers and parents and society in general, and his con- 
clusions based on this investigation, because of their 
practical bearing, make interesting reading. 


Character of the Inquiry. 


Lists of questions were furnished by Professor Ash- 
craft which the children answered in writing. The 
purport was to determine the child’s estimate of money 
acquired (1) by gift, suggesting partial restraint as to 
spending ; (2) b¥ earning, the most difficult means of 
obtaining ; and (8) by finding, involving least difficulty. 
These questions were asked : 

If you are given money, about how much each week ? 

If you earn money, about how much each week ? 

What do you do with your money ? 

If you ever found money, what did you do with it ? 

: If you had a dollar to spend as you like, what would you 
uy ? 

To facilitate in the study of the data, each child was 
asked to give his age, school grade, and the occupation 
of his parents. 

In order to test and compare the effects of any socio- 
logical conditions that might appear in different localities, 
the same questions were submitted, at about the same 
time, to the children of one of the schools of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Answers were made uniformly by all the boys 
and girls, in both schools, from the third up to and in- 
cluding the eighth grades. The total number of children 
reporting were 1283. 


Basis of Classification of Data. 
In considering answers to questions concerning money 


that had been earned or found by children, or given to 
them, “useful” or “not useful” disposition of it: was 
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candies or toys, or put to more worthy uses. If spent 
for the former, the disposition was classed as “not use- 
ful.” Prof. Ashcraft says, however, that while this basis 
is the only one that can be taken, he does not regard it 
as entirely safe, excepting for the study of tendencies ; 
for carefully selected toys are not only permissible but 
essential. If the disposition expressed was for practical 
articles, or to “save it,” or “put it in the bank,” or 
“spend it for useful things,” it was classed as “ useful.” 
If the interest of the child was divided, as in the case of 
the lad who “found a dime and spent a nickel for candy 
and a nickel for meat,” the tendency was regarded as 
practical, and was likewise classed as “ useful.” 

+ Classification of answers to the question relative to 
the spending of a dollar as the child likes, was made on 
the same basis as that taken for the other questions; 
but all answers that did not name specific articles were 
ignored. 

The Conclusions Drawn. 


In making the generalizations Prof. Ashcraft classified 
the children of the two schools both together and sep- 
arately, and made tables by grades on the basis of “ use- 
ful” or “not useful” notions as to the uses of money; 
also on the basis of the occupation of parents, whether 
professional or laboring. 

It was found that of the 1283 children reporting, 62 

per cent. earned or were given money, or both, in 
amounts ranging from five cents to two dollars per 
week, Of those who thus received money, 57 per cent. 
made useful disposition of it, and of the 256 children 
who had found money; 28 per cent. put it to useful pur- 
pose. 
- A noteworthy characteristic of the answers to the 
question relative to finding money was that 64 per cent. of 
those who had done so expressed having made attempt 
to restore it to the loser, and that 82 per cent. of those 
who had not found money stated that if they should do 
so they would “try to find the owner ;” or “ put it in the 
paper,” if a large amount ; or “ give it to the principal or 
teacher,” to be restored to the owner. Prof. Ashcraft 
regards this as indicating the honesty of children in gen- 
eral, and as furnishing a point for the explanation of the 
materialists who look upon the child as a little savage, 
and upon boyhood and girlhood as a period of low moral 
tendencies. 

Of the 967 children who gave specific answer as to 
what they would buy with a dollar if allowed to spend it 
as they pleased, 62 per cent. would invest it in useful 


‘things such as clothing and books; 30 per cent. 


would buy articles not useful ; 3 per cent. would use it 
for benevolent purposes, such as relieving the poor, and 
5 per cent. would buy presents for their friends. 


St. Paul and Knoxville Data Compared. 


On studying the data of each school separately, Prof. 
Ashcraft found that of the children in the Knoxville 
school, 44 per cent. make useful disposition of money 
earned or given to them, while of the children. of 
the same class in the St. Paul school, 69 per cent. ex- 
pressed useful disposition. Under the classification 
‘money found,” the useful disposition was 24 per cent. 
at Knoxville, and 39 per cent. at St. Paul ; while under 
that of “spending a dollar as they please,” the useful 
disposition at Knoxville was 54 per cent., and at St. Paul, 


81 per cent. 
Argument for School Banks. 


This difference of something like 25 per cent. in the 
average tendencies of the children of the two schools. 
Prof. Ashcraft was not able to until he obtained addi- 
tional information. This information was to the effect 
that, in the St. Paul school, a plan of provident savings 
is practiced under the supervision of the board of direct- 


‘ors of associated charities of that city, and that a con- 


siderable sum is deposited by the children who invest 
their savings in stamps and draw the money as they de- 
sire; while at Knoxville there is no organized provision 


determined on the basis of whether it was spent for 
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for encouraging the saving of money by children. 

Prof. Ashcraft regards this difference, taken with the 
child’s tendency (shown by this investigation) to put a 
dollar to better use than smaller amounts, as pointing 
towards the practicability of sustaining penny savings 
banks in connection with public schools in general. 

In the study of tendencies of children of professional 
and laboring parentage to spend money usefully or not 
usefully, no important differences were revealed. 

It was found that the percentage of useful disposition 
increases almost uniformly from the fifth to the eighth 
grades inclusive. Prof. Ashcraft suggests that this is 
porbably due to two causes ; namely, that a large percent- 
age of children of prodigal tendencies unfortunately drop 
out of those grades; and that, other conditions being 
favorable, the child’s practical tendency increases as he 
grows older. 

{t was found also thatthe practical disposition of those 
children who earn money, whether thru employment or 
running errands or doing work at home, is greatest ; and 
that money acquired most easily is spent with much 
prodigality. 

The investigation as a whole makes contribution and 
suggestion to pedagogy in so far as tendencies and dis- 
positions may be modified and shaped in the class recita- 
tion, but it is to the student of sociological problems,that 
it is probably most interesting and valuable. 


we 
Methods of Teaching Sight Singing. VI. 


By Francis E. Howarb, Supervisor of Music, Hartford, Conn. 


In this article I wish to call attention to some fallacies 
in teaching music peculiar to school methods. Take the 
subject of rhythm for instance. The practice of studying 
the time or rhythmic element of songs and exercises as a 
separate element is almost universal. Classes in some 
schools recite a series of syllables, called time names, 
which are fitted to the mathematical time values of the 
successive notes that make up the song or exercise. In 
other schools the pupils count for the time values of the 
notes, much as piano pupils often do when playing, and 
some supervisors emphasize these rhythmic recitations by 
drumming or beating time with the hand. Now pupils 
must certainly know the time values of the notes in any 
given melody in order that they may sing them correctly ; 
but neither in the past nor in the present have any other 
teachers of music made such a pother over this simple 
matter, as have teachers of music in schools. 
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Think of it a moment, please, and tell yourself frankly 
how much time need be given to teaching the few and 
easily understood facts about the mathematical time value 
of notes, and such combinations of notes as are common 
in vocal music. 

But it will be said that this is not the object of the 
rhythmical recitation. The pupil is supposed to be able 
to sing the notes of a given melody correctly, so far ag 
their time values are concerned, because he has already 
mastered these time values in a spoken recitation. 

Admitting that this is true, still the time spent in the 
recitation of time names is wasted. If a pupil can at 
sight, time-name the notes lof an exercise correctly, 
then he might as well proceed at once to sing them with- 
out delay. If a child cannot time-name any note or 
group of notes correctly, it will be as easy to teach him to 
sing them with the right time values, as it will be to 
teach these values in some form of speech names. 

But to return to the proposition that pupils will sing 
notes in correct time as a result of reciting them in time- 
names or by count. Do they ? Leteach teacheranswer . 
this question, if it is of interest. Is it a fact that classes 
which have given the time-names with perfect accuracy, 
invariably sing the notes correctly? The real truth is, 
that the whole scheme of teaching rhythm separate from 
melody is unwise, unnecessary, and a waste of the pupil’s 
time and attention. As said above, it is a plan of work 
peculiar to school music, and nothing like it is used by 
choir leaders, chorus directors, singing: class teachers, 
voice trainers or other teachers of vocal music, or ever 
will be, for they cannot afford to throw away valuable 
time and effort. Time values of notes are learned in 
vocal music by singing them as they occur in melody. In 
like manner the instrumentalist learns by doing and not 


by talking. 
Rhythm, 


It is true that rhythm may be taught, felt, and physic- 
ally acted entirely independent of meledy, or of any 
musical sounds whatever. Rhythm is so universal an 
attribute of motion that it-almost rises to the dignity of 
alaw. The waves of the ocean are rhythmic in their 
movement, once in so often there comes a larger wave 
that marks the strong beat of the ocean’s heart. The 
vibratory waves of air that convey sound to our ears, 


come in rhythmic order as do waves of light and heat. 


There is rhythm in our walk—one foot marks a stronger 
beat or step than the other. Even the mind obeys this 
jaw. Professor James says, “But a little introspective 
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observation will show any one that voluntary attention 
cannot be continuously sustained, in that it comes in 
peats.” .But rhythm is especially an element of music, 
as it is of poetry and the dance. A melody without 
rhythm is like a dance or a march without it. Music in 
which rhythm is imperceptible violates one of - its own 
fundamental laws. It would be so slow in movement 
that it would scarcely be perceived as a melody. This 
describes pretty accurately the effect produced by some 
classes in their efforts to sing notes at sight. The suc- 
cessive tones are produced with so much labor and uncer- 
tainty, so slowly in short, that no sense of successive 
beats is felt. The singing is a monotonous drawl. 

Now every melody, considered as a musical thought, 
may be conceived as a stream of sound flowing along at 
a certain speed, and if this rate of speed is maintained 
in song, the rhythmic element will take the form of 
groups of beats, the first of which is stronger than the 
succeeding beat or beats of the group. If the melody is 


‘sung too fast, the groups run into each other and the 


stronger beat is not heard. If the music is sung too 
slowly no beats are felt at all. The singing in each case 
is without expression or musical sense. The first requis- 
ite then of rhythmical expression is that the music be 
sung at a proper speed, and in order that music be sung 
at sight with good movement, it must be easily within 
the powers of the child. 

This takes us back to the idea elaborated in preceding 
articles, that the first steps in sight singing must be easy, 
and the succeeding ones slow and steadily progressive. 
If a plan of this kind is followed, there will arise no need 
of teaching either rhythm, or the time values of differ- 
ent notes, independent of the melody in which they may 


,occur. 


We may sum up the matter by saying, then, that 
rhythm is established when the music is sung at proper 
speed, and that the time values of notes will be accur- 
ately sustained, if each of the various types, or idiomatic 
forms of grouping notes for rhythmical effects, is prac- 
ticed until pupils know them, or until they suggest their 
musical content to the pupil whether he knows their 
mathematical values or not. 


Rhythm Necessary to Melody. 


The time values of notes may as well be sung first as 
last. To know that a note has two beats is perhaps 
necessary knowledge ; but it will be sung with two beats, 
only when the child feels the beats as he sings the note. 
If you, as a teacher, are pointing to the notes of a melody 
as your class sing them, be sure you give the right time 
values or number of beats to each note. If the class are 
singing unassisted by you, and they, for instance, give a 
note one beat that should have three, then sing it to 
them, while you or they or both beat time. Then let 
them try again. 

Many repetitions of the same rhythmical form as it 
may occur in various melodies, must be sung before the 


type is mastered. Time then need never be taught_ 


separately from melody, and as for teaching melody 
without rhythm, why the idea is absurd. There can be 
no melody where rhythm is absent. 

I am aware that in criticising some of the phases of 
school music, I am attacking ideas very firmly intrenched, 
and habits of teaching that seem to be as fixed as the 
everlasting hills. I am aware also that the task of the 
critic is at best a ‘thankless one, and yet such is the 
need, as it seems to me, of an overhauling of our ideas 
and methods in teaching school music that I cannot 
hesitate. The greatest hopes have been cherished for 
the ennobling influence of music in our public schools. 
There has been immense energy, the most enthusiastic 
and persistent hard work performed by special teachers 
and supervisors; but the results, while satisfactory in 
considerable measure, are not commensurate with the 
effort and time expended. There isan impatience among 
leading educators that often finds expression, regarding 
sight-singing. 
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As they observe the usual school-room process which 
consists of two or three preliminary operations, such as 
naming the notes, giving the time names, reciting the 
key, the signature, the time sign and other trivialities, 
and see this skirmishing followed by an attack on the 
notes which must be returned to again and again before 
the melody is mastered, that is correctly sung, it is not 
strange if they feel like pushing aside the entire plan, 
and returning to rote teaching of songs that are musical 
and interesting, or, if children must learn notes they 
suggest that at least the painful process be postponed 
until the primary grades are passed. 

Facility in Sight-Singing a Possibility. 

Do we then say, that little children cannot learn to sing 
by note? By no means. He is a poor critic who can 
only pull down, who objects to methods unless he can 
suggest an alternative. The hopeful dream of develop- 
ing facility in sight-singing may be realized. The only 
thing that stands in its way is the cumbersome, and 
(from a musical standpoint) unpedagogical method in 
present use. 

Children are kept at meaningless and unmusical drill 
upon scales and intervals, for a year or two with no relief 
except rote songs or an occasional exercise which they 
laboriously master. They should begin and continue 
with simple, tuneful melodies until the entire vocabulary 
of keys and scale intervals is mastered thru short but 
progressive steps. They should be led to recognize and 
give expression to the melody which is the thought in 
music, just as they repeat words in their study of reading, 
to express thought. Everything presented to them to 
sing should be musically correct in form, grammatical so 
to speak. 

Children who are taught along these lines accomplish 
results in note singing that will settle the whole question 
of methods without further argument. 

Passing from the primary to the highest grades, the 
same careful cautious approach to the enemy (I mean 
the music) is observed. In the sixth year, and even in 
the ninth, classes are asked to name keys, to locate do 
or 1; to tell the tones affected by the signature, sharps, 
and flats, also to recite time-names occasionally, and 
otherwise prove their knowledge of a few elementary 
facts which may all be taught in a few lessons in even 
the primary grades, and which may be kept fresh in 
mind by a half hour’s review once a term or so. When 
at length the class try actual singing of a new song or 
exercise, and blunder, the appeal of the teacher is usually 
to their knowledge, which does not help them at all. For 
instance, they as a class sing the right syllable, but give 
the wrong tone. Now of what use is it to ask,—What 
is the note? Or suppose they sing fa, and the note is 
really mi. Why stop and ask them the name of the note ? 
Can they not sing it after they discern what it really is, 
why waste time in naming it ? 

Similar cases might be multiplied. They are trivial in 
themselves, but as crystallized habits in teaching, they 
are important. It might be interesting to trace the 
origin and growth of many of these excrescences of 
method, and habits of selecting the wrong remedy for a 
mistake in music; but it would do no good. The only 
good that can come is from a thoro determination to 
work for the highest good of the children, and to be 
loyal to truth wherever. and whenever we see it. The 
past is gone, but the future lies before us. That it may 
witness a great unfolding of the beneficent powers of 
music for the children of our land, is my most earnes 
hope. 


we 

This concludes the series of Mr. Heward’s articles. They 
appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL on the following dates: 
February 3, February ro, February 17, March 17, and 


April 14. 








Letters. 


What is Needed for the City Boy. 


I read with interest the article published in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for March 31, on “Leaders Reared in the 
Country Schools.” This question has been one of in- 
tense interest to me for some time and I have had good 
opportunities for observation. 

If the city boy is to keep pace with the country boy 
he must have more than manual training at school. He 
must be given some interest in home; some care, some 
daily work to manage and be responsible for. 

Teachers and school officers should, I think, do all in 
their power to bring this before the minds of parents. 
They should be led to believe that children brought up to 
the age of manhood or womanhood with no responsibil- 
ities cannot be expected to meet satisfactorily the grave 
responsibilities of life when these are suddenly thrown 
upon them. 

This is far more serfous than appears at first sight. In 
a great majority of homes in cities the boy is little more 
than a boarder as far as responsibility for any work 
is concerned. He has no direct interest in any part of 
the home work. His parents are often wealthy and can 
afford to hire. Here is where the mistake is made, 
children have faculties to develop and these can only be 
developed by activity. No parent would expect a boy 
who had been trained as a mechanic suddenly to become 
an expert doctor or lawyer. And yet hundreds of par- 
ents are asking children who have never known respon- 
sibility to keep step with the country boy who has known 
responsibility all his life. 

Manual training can do much for the city boy, but 
until school people and parents understand that lack of 
responsibility in early life means something more than 
“‘soft white hands”—lack of judgment and complete 
mental development—I fear the city boy cannot keep 
step with his country cousin in the battle of life. 

Shullsburg, Wis. E. L. HANCOCK. 








GF 
Tonic-Sol-Fa and Scale Drill. 


Being intensely interested in the matter of public 
school music. I could not fail to be interested in Mr. 
Howard’s series of articles on school “ Methods of Teach- 
ing Sight-Singing.” His condemnation of scale running 
as a means of musical education is quite refreshing, and 
yet if I do not misunderstand him even in his “rational 
way of teaching sight-singing” in yours of 14th he begins 
by adopting 43 per cent. of the stigmatized scale as its 
basis, and seeking as soon as convenient to extend his con- 
quest till the whole scale is placed in service, 7. ¢., instead 
of beginning by learning the whole scale, which he con- 
demns, he contents himself, with, for the nonce, using 
only its first three tones as “do, ra, mi,”—deferring the 
others till later. 


But my objectin writing is not to censor these articles” 


but to call attention to the statement with which “ No. 
IV” of the series opens (April 7). “The scale drill was 
borrowed without doubt from the tonic-sol-fa system.” 
This statement is not simply erroneous, it is absolutely 
and absurdly untrue. My earnest hope is that when Mr. 
Howard penned these words he really believed them to 
be true. But they cannot possibly be true, for tonic-sol- 
faists do not allow “scale drill” to enter as part of their 
“system”; indeed, according to that method of teaching, 
it is impossible for their students to run any scale—in the 
sense of Mr. Howard’s papers—until they have made con- 
siderable advance in the reeognition and production of 
tones. 

The tonic-sol-fa method of teaching to sing does not 
use the scalewise presentation of tone as a means of sight- 
reading—indeed it purposely and for very excellent rea- 
sons avoids everyone of the evils of “scale drill” by 


making such drill absolutely impossible in the early steps; 


. 
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and when an advanced stage is reached, and the scale 


becomes a possibility, its power to injure the musical ear 


is entirely overcome. 

None are so free from the domination of what Mr, 
Howard so well terms “those terrible intervals” as the 
followers of John Curwen in his inimitable—tho often 
imitated—“ Tonic-Sol-fa Method of Teaching to Sing,” 
but I must stop, or, before I know it, I’ll be writing an essay 
on the matchless beauties of this ‘wonderful system, and 
that is not my present object. 

Newark, N. J. JOHN TAGG, 

Secretary American Tonic-Sol-fa College, 


SF 


Education For Culture. 


I have noticed that when reference is madein THE 
ScHooL JOURNAL to the progress of the negro, mention 
is generally made of the leaders of the industrial educa- 
tional idea and their plan for the elevation of the race. 
Is this done because you believe that the institutions 
which strivé for the development of this people along 
broader lines and which would give to them a more liberal 
culture are not doing much good? Dr. DiBois, a negro 
professor of sociology at a Southern university, sug- 
gests that the negro problems center about three 
points: The problem of bread winning, the problem 
of knowledge, and theproblem of culture. The industrial 
schools meet only the problem of breadwinning. Is it 
sufficient to give a people in this American republic noth- 
ing more than a sense of value ? , Is it right to make of 
them a race of Shylocks? God forbid! And, yet, if the 
question is met at but the first point, is not this what is 
done? 

All honest minds must see that the negro is almost iso- 
lated in the South,—a wide separation existing in the so- 
cial, educational, civil, and religious life of the two races; 
and, therefore, wherever examples of refinement and cul- 
ture and high standards of manhood and womanhood are 
found among negroes, they are of inestimable value to 
this people. These are direct results of that longer and 
more careful training which, in the individual, follows 
after the problem of knowledge has been begun. Of 
course, itis open only to the few who possess bright in- 
tellects and give evidence of strong character ; but each 
one receiving such training becomes a center of influence 
and transmits some of his personality and culture to his 
community. Who can fully estimate the value to this 
benighted people of men like DuBois, Scarborough, and 
Wright? Who can measure the service which Atlanta 
university will ultimately render city negroes thru the 
medium of its annual sociological conferences ? I invite 
any who doubt that this liberal training is practical, to 
study without prejudice, the work of the graduates of 
that institution—selected because it is the most uncom- 
promising in the stand for broad culture, and who has or- 
ganized and definite post-graduate efforts—and, then, to 
submit to the public the impressions received. 

In fact, the leaders of the material view attract to 
their sides as fast as possible men who have been persist- 
ent in their education. Examine carefully the faculty 
lists of any of the large industrial schools, and note the 
number who have attended institutions in which good 
academic or scientific training is given. This is neces- 
sary if good work is to be done. Therefore, the perpetu- 
ation of some of the schools of industry has a sort of de- 
pendence upon the maintenance of ‘colleges and univer- 
sities for the negroes of the South... 

Then, too, there are many other claims for cultured 
negroes; é, g., religious work, the professions, the editor’s 
chair, business, the public schools, home life, etc., all of 
which are suffering from a need of more brains and heart, 
while the number of this race who have received excellent 
training is indeed small. If these claims are not answered 
this people will be a perpetual burden to our country; if 
heeded, they will enter fully into American life and 
rank among its choicest citizens. GEO. F. PORTER. 

Anniston, Ala. 
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Ethics in the School-Room. 


We occasionally see articles in the school journals 
that speak of the necessity of teaching morals and ethics 
in the school-room. Thus far, however, we have not 
seen any plan set forth whereby the desired object may 
be attained, unless we except those who insist that relig- 
jous instruction furnishes the plan, and claim it should 
be taught in connection with thesciences. These excep- 
tions, therefore, generally favor denominational schools 
and found them when they are able. 

If it is a fact that graduates of denominational schools, 
generally, have higher moral characters than those who 
attend the public schools, it would appear as tho the de- 
nominational schools were doing a better moral and eth- 
ical work than the others. In passing judgment as to 
this it is proper to consider that the pupils of the public 
schools are composed of all classes, many of whom have 
no moral influences at home. Our observation leads us 
to believe that the denominational schools do not advance 
their pupils any farther in the sciences, or give them any 
better general education ; it is doubtful if they give as 
good. We think it is generally believed by those on the 
outside, that pupils of denominational schools are not of 
higher moral character than those of non-denominational 
or public schools. By good moral character we do not 
mean church attendance but rectitude of conduct. To 
all such outsiders it therefore appears that teaching re- 
ligious tenets, such as denominational schools teach, does 
not have the effect to make better morals. Outsiders see 
so many who have been taught and drilled in religious 
tenets and ceremonies who step aside from acknowledged 
paths of rectitude, that they conclude, that while relig- 
ious teaching ‘may, perhaps, develop adherents to a de- 
nomination, they do not develop higher moral characters 
and are therefore as much failures in this respect as the 
public schools. : 

We are willing to concede that ethics and moral train- 
ing should go hand and hand with science for the full de- 
velopment of manhood. An educated immoral person is 
of greater injury to society than if he were uneducated. 
Mental discipline does not necessarily bring moral cul- 
ture. The correctly educated will have Moth mental 
discipline and moral culture. It isclaimed by some that, 
“true morality is founded on religious teaching.” But 
each religion, of which there are many, has its own tenets 
and each denomination is tenacious for its own. How 
then can ethics be taught in the school on such a -foun- 
dation without trespassing upon some religious prejudice? 
The claim is too sweeping. What is religion? The 
Standard dictionary says: “A belief binding the spirit- 
ual nature of man to a supernatural being.” In one 
sense there can be no “supernatural being,” as God is 
just as natural as man and as much a part of nature as 
he. Ifthe claim above referred to was, that morality 
is founded on pure religion, then we could go to our tes- 
taments and read James 1-27. “ Purereligion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widow in their affliction and keep unspot- 
ted from the world.” Pure religion, therefore, consists 
of benevolent acts, without reference to any superior or 
supernatural being. From this we see that pure religion 
and morality are synonymous terms, at least one is what 
the other produces ; but, if 1 were to teach this in the 
school-room it would offend nearly all the denominations 
of religion. Of those who claim—“true morality is 
founded on religious teaching ”—it may be asked, what 
kind of religious teaching ? If I teach morality from 
the religious standpoint of some religions I can say tothe 
pupil, you must not steal, and give as a reason: “For 
thus saith the Lord,” and refer to the religionists’ recog- 
nized word of God for authority, being careful only as to 
what I version I quote from. 

Cannot the child be taught this—“ thou shalt not ”— 
from a moral basis, not as a command from without, but 
from a desire developed within himself? We think he 
can be, and even more effectually when we consider that 
those who give this short-cut reason of, “thus saith the 
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Lord,” also teach a method of getting around wrongful 
acts by teaching a way of forgiveness, without penalty, 
when the wrong has been committed, so that the person 
disposed to steal, being posted in the two teachings, can 
act his pleasure. Is it not ethically better to teach that 
sin can never be wiped out only by repairing the injury 
done ; that the wrong consists primarily in the injury 
to one’s own self development to true manhood and that sin 
always leaves ascar? That the value stolen is the sec- 
ondary consideration ? That to steal a slate pencil from 
a comrade is as injurious to the thief as to steal a dollar 
from the rich, the injury to self being greater than to 
the one stolen from ? Knowing these things, that the 
penalty must surely follow, he will no more injure him- 
self morally than he would cut his finger purposely. 

It seems to us some system of ethical instruction 
should be placed in the reach of teachers so that they 
may learn how to deal with mora] delinquents scientific- 
ally or from a true ethical standpoint outside of all relig- 
ions, except the “pure religion” James defines. To say 
ethics should be taught in the school-room and not show 
how to do it, is confusing. One teacher informed me 
that when she left the Normal she had heard so much 
about the necessity of ethical teaching, without being 
taught how to go about it, she felt wholly unqualified for 
her work. What we need most is, a system of ethical 
instruction for the teacher, simplified, so that he can 
make the desired lessons effectual, commencing with 
pupils from four to ten years of age, when they are most 
susceptible to moral influences. May this not be dene by 
laying a foundation which teaches individual rights in 
association with others, without reference to any “ super- 
natural beings,” accompanied by lessons on the ethics of 
mercy, kindness, benevolence, and good manners which 
are minor morals? If yes, then as age creeps on teach 
these rights as they have been determined by the Com- 
mon law as expounded by the courts of England and our 
own land. : 

A jurist, endowed with proper ability as an author and 
teacher, could take the principles of the Common law, 
which are founded in justice, and give us a moral code 
for a text-book, including actual and imaginary cases, 
adapted to the child’s age, that would expound the rights 
of individuals in nearly all the relations of life. Sucha 
book would be of lasting benefit, it would teach duties to 
self and others; it would cultivate the heart and induce 
the pupil, naturally, and from his own desires, “to visit 
the fatherless and the widow in their affliction,” which 
James says, “is pure religion,” hence true morality and 
correct ethics. Dan S. GIFFIN. 

Heuvelton, N. Y. 








ED ALLSTAR MITA ACTED INES G6 
Prin. George H, Howe, of the Kirksville State Normal School, 
Missouri, 
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Efficiency in the Art of Teaching. 


There is a great difference between knowing a thing 
and being able to do it. This applies with peculiar force 
to teaching. THE JOURNAL believes teaching to be es- 
sentially an art, knowledge of whose principles is as im- 
portant as acquaintance with the laws of perspective in 
drawing and painting, or of harmony in musical creation. 
All the theoretical knowledge in the world does not make 
an artist, tho it may be sufficient equipment for an art 
critic. This is a point that does not seem to be clearly 
understood as yet by many who are trusting too exclu- 
sively to*a knowledge of the principles of education. 

We are every one of us acquainted with the deluded 
victim of theory who feels he possesses a knowledge of 
genetic psychology, pedagogics, etc., and prides himself on 
being a model teacher because he can talk about the philo- 
sophy of his work. Yes, he can talk, and he does talk, 
and his hearers know he is talking, and the N. E. A. pro- 
grams know him, as well as the county paper reports of 
institutes. He is usually an honest and conscientious 
digger and differs from the pedagogic sciolist in that he 
is misguided rather than misguiding. The danger is that 
he becomes so enamored of theory that he seems to de- 
spise the study of the simple questions involved in the art 
of teaching. It is a bore to him to be asked to consider 
how spelling is being or ought to be taught. When people 
of this type meet with reverses as teachers they are 
pointed out by the lazy and self-satisfied as horrible ex- 
amples of the uselessness of pedagogy, while the result 
means nothing more than a demonstration of the futility 
of learning to swim by study of anatomy, and the laws of 
gravitation and resistance of matter. 

Whatever the ethical or esthetic problems in educa- 
tional teleology, the immediate duty is the doing of the 
practical work at hand. Philosophy must be left to the 
leisure moments of great minds. Right or wrong, the 
world measures the teacher’s work by the foot-rule : can 
the pupil spell, read, write, and figure ? These are the 
questions that are being continually asked. The teacher 
who fails in this examination cannot satisfy the world. 
His theoretic excuses will be regarded—and why not—as 
mere screens for inefficient work. 

The three R’s can never be pooh-poohed out of the 
school-room. They are the only certain measures people 
have for estimating a teacher’s worth. A physician who 
cannot set a broken arm or cure a simple case of sore 
throat will not inspire much confidence in patients, tho 
his professional papers and volumes of “Proceedings” 
may look down upon him from the library shelves as a 
fine diagnostician. The physician in Rabner’s Satires 
could always tell at once the Greek name of a disease, 
but was never able to suggest a remedy or acure. The 
world is not far wrong in clinging to simple standards of 
measurement. 

If a teacher cannot give satisfaction in the most ele- 
mentary phases of his work, what guarantee is there that 
he is doing wonderful things in matters too elusive for 
any human tests? Nor is there any reason why he 
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should not be held to strict account in details. The 
great masterworks in painting, sculpture, architecture 
and music reveal perfection in the smallest and leagt 
essential elements. It is right that teachers should be 
asked to produce certain evidence of certain results, and 
to be able to give certain expert reasons for the things 
they do and the way they do them. 


Here is the field for present investigation. The time of 
opinionating, groping, experimenting, and talking must 
come to an end and the way be cleared for research and the 
establishment—by comparative studies—of reasonable 
standards for the just testing of results and the efficiency 
of methods. An educator must be an expert in, or con- 
cerning, the art of teaching. 

a 
Expert Leadership. 


Massachusetts has placed itself once more at the head 
of the movement for promoting the professional prof. 
ciency of teachers. Last week the state legislature 


passed a bill making school supervision by a superintend- - 


ent compulsory for all towns and cities, after July 1, 
1902. There is no doubt that the governor will approve 
this desirable measure, as he has already promised the 
pen recording his signature to-Sec’y Frank A. Hill, of 
the state board of education. Expert direction is the 
great need of the schools. The teachers must havea 
leader and a reliable adviser. There has been enough of 
criticism. A good superintendent is first of all a leader; 
without leadership all his other qualities are of little 
avail. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will speak again of the progress 
of Massachusetts as regards development in legislation 
affecting the superintendence of schools. 

a 


Oh, for the Days of Grammar! 


Dogberry is in evidence again at Chicago. This time 
he is a school trustee, a Mr. Austin Sexton, who wishes 
to be “writ down” an immortal. He says that the 
schools are advancing too fast, and do not give the chil- 
dren a chance to learn to speak or write English correct- 
ly. Nor does he want to be guilty of mere destructive 
criticism, for he adds, “‘ Let us stick to the grammar and 
the spelling book; give the pupils one hour with the 
grammar every day—not English literature, Hiawatha, 
Julius Cesar, or that sort of thing, but the old-fashioned 
technical grammar.” And to think that Fate has put 
this man into hustling, progressive Chicago, and made 
him a school officer under E. Benjamin Andrews at that! 
What an honorabte position he might occupy in China; 
perhaps the queue would be very becoming to him. 

_ If Mr. Sexton is investigating the question of grammar 
and does not find anything to investigate in the Chicago 
schools, there being no such thing in any modern ele- 
mentary school, he may derive comfort from the fact 
that the best English was written in the Elizabethan 
period, before the days of the birth of English grammar. 
What a time Spenser must have had in writing his 
Faerie Queene without any technical grammar to consult, 
and no one will ever know what efforts it cost Shakes- 
peare to create the Dogberry of everlasting fame ! 

a 

Nowhere are profitable teachers’ meetings surer of a 

large attendance than in Illinois, Over one thousand 
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enrolled at the recent gathering of the Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association in session at Champaign. The 
N. E. A., too, depends for support more upon Illinois 
than upon any other one state. If New York could get 
some of this enthusiasm infused in its 30,000 teachers, 
what a glorious thing it would be! 





This is the week when Quincy will celebrate the silver 
anniversary of the advent of Col. Parker as a school re- 
former. E. L. Kellogg & Company have a souvenir in 
honor of the occasion containing the biographical sketch 
published in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL some time ago, to- 
gether with tributes from persons who have watched the 
developments of the Quincy experiment and point out its 
historical significance. The volume is very neatly gotten 
up and will be on sale at the nominal price of ten cents 
until the issue is exhausted. 

GS 
A Sonnet. 
As inland waters to the distant sea, 
As blossoms to the wooing of the sun, 
As shadows to the west when day is gone, 
As exiles’ thoughts arising lovingly, 


To kiss their dearest one in reverie— 
So turns the heart to Love when all is done. 


When all is done; the battles of the will, 

Its victories and failures alternate, 

With foes that round the soul are never still, 

Sin ever militant, and doubt, and hate, 

Wherefrom the weary spirit longs for rest,— 

And Love, eternally compassionate, 

Comes as a bird unto its wounded mate 

And bears the spirit upward into rest. 
—FREDERIC MANLEY. 


i 
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The Busy orld. 


Opening of the Paris Exposition. 

The great Paris exposition was opened amid pomp and 
pageantry that would have been magnificent even for the 
empire. Pres. Loubet, escorted by a squadron of cuiras- 
siers, drove from his palace to the Champ de Mars. As 
far as the eye could reach there was a mass of cabs, 
carriages of the ministers of states, ambassadors, gener- 
als, deputies, senators, and all that counts in Paris in 
the way of social eminence, pouring toward the entrance 
to the Galerie des Machines. Every decoration, every 
order in Europe, was to be seen. The command of 
“ Present arms,” with a roll on the drums and the strains 
of the “ Marseillaise,” announced the arrival of President 
Loubet and the members of the cabinet. 

The procession entered the Salle des Fetes, a magnifi- 
cent apartment hung with priceless Gobelin tapestries 
and adorned with wall paintings by the greatest artists in 
the world. As the president passed into the hall between 
the rows of soldiers with drawn sabers the reception was 
more respectful than enthusiastic. We have always 
considered the French rather excitable, but from an 
American point of view this reception of the president 
was absolutely tame. The exposition was formally 
handed over to the head of the state by M. Millerand, 
the minister of commerce, and M. Loubet replied. The 
ceremony was concluded by the performance of M. Theo- 
dore Dubois’ “‘March Heroique” by the combined or- 
chestras, conducted by the composer. 

The present Paris exposition is said to be the greatest 
world’s fair ever held. The impressiveness and artistic 
beauty of the French buildings and grounds, as they now 
appear, exceed all expectations. Viewed from the Pont 
Alma the scene is one of marvelous beauty. On every 
side of the river great white palaces 
have grown. Just below the towers 
of Notre Dame is the Rue des Na- 
tions, the product of the friendly 
rivalry of the nations of the world. 














Beyond this lies a double line of 





palaces flanking it. Just beyond is 
the Esplanade des Invalides,which is 
connected with the Champs Elysees 
by the New Alexander III. bridge. 

The eye meets nothing but a sea 

















of towers, minarets, gorgeous dec- 
orations, fiashing finials, and gilded 
domes. On the right bank rises a 
picturesque group of buildings form- 
ing a reproduction of Old Paris and 
the splendid conservatories of the 
Palace of Horticulture. 

Down the stream is a magnificent 
sweep of the Trocadero, with the 
laughing waters of the fountains 

glistening in the sun. Facing this 





is a double line of palaces and the 
Champ de Mars, culminated in the 
facade of the Salle des Fetes, the 























greatest glory of the exposition. 


Claims Against Turkey. 


The state department at Wash- 
ington has been having a dispute 
with the Turkish government over 
the failure of the latter to pay the 
indemnity for the destruction of 
the American missionary property 
during the riots of 1895. It is evi- 























dent that, in the belief of the ad- 








ministration, the time is approaching 
when Turkey must receive the usual 








sharp hint which is always neces- 





-General Plan of the new Chicago Institute.—Jas. Gamble Rogers‘ Architect. 


sary to make that country pay a 
debt. Another claim is made against 
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Turkey, and that is for compensation for the killing of 
Frank Lenz, the wheelman. 


New York Rapid Transit. 


Ajnumber of bids have been awarded to sub-cont ract- 
ors by the New York Rapid Transit Construction Com- 
pany. These bids were for materials for the entire con- 
struction of the system and for the work of construction 
of the subways of the greater portion of the routes. 
Work is to be begun as soon as the contracts are signed 
and the contractors can get their machinery in position. 


Popular Election of Senators. 


The bill for the election of United States senators by 
popular vote instead of by the legislatures was discussed 
in the senate on April 16. Mr. Hoar did not approve of 
the measure, as its adoption would give the United States 
two legislative bodies, both chosen by the people in pop- 
ular elections, the only difference being that the senators 
would have a larger constituency than the representa- 
tives. The bill was sent to the committee on privileges 
and elections. 


More Fighting in Luzon. 


Three hundred insurgent riflemen lately attacked the 
American garrison at Batoc, province of North Ilocos, 
but were repulsed, losing 106 men. Captain Dodd, with 
a squadron of the Third Cavalry, recently surrounded a 
village in Benquet province, and surprised 200 insurgents 
living in barracks, apparently a recruiting center for the 
province. The enemy lost fifty-three men killed and 
forty-four were captured. One American was wounded. 


India’s Starving Millions. 


At the present time no less than 10,000,000 natives of 
India are practically starving and wholly dependent on 
government relief for the means of sustaining life. One 
who has just returned from thecentral and western part 
of the peninsula says that for hundreds of miles not a 
single stalk ofcorn or even dry stubble was seen, nor yet 
a blade of green pasture. There was no water except in 
the larger rivers and streams. The deepest tanks and 
reservoirs, which had never been known to run dry, are 
now as dry asarock. The whole country is one vast, 
bare, brown lonely desert, where in ordinary seasons one 
may see busy thrashing floors studded all over with heaps 
of grain. 

National Capital Notes. 


An unsuccessful effort was made in the senate on 
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April 9 to agree to a date for a vote on the seating of 


Mr. Quay as senator from Pennsylvania. 
may be taken April 23. 

The Alaskan code bill was under consideration in the 
senate on April 9. A lively debate took place on the 
amendment barring out alien miners. 

The senate passed the Indian appropriation bill after 
rejecting senator Jones’ sectarian school amendment, 


The final vote 


Puerto Rico’s New Government. 


The Puerto Rico act was signed by the president on 
April 12 and became a law. The capital will be at San 
Juan. Persons who were Spanish subjects on April 11, 
1899, and who have not elected to preserve their alle- 
giance to Spain, are held to be citizens of Puerto Rico, 
and entitled to the protection of the United States. The 
body politic is called The People of Puerto Rico. 

The laws and ordinances of Pyerto Rico now in force 
continue in full force and effect, except as altered by 
this act, or by military orders, and which are not incon- 
sistent with the laws of the United States. 

The old law forbidding the marriage of priests and 
ministers is repealed. 

The vessels of Puerto Rico are to be nationalized and 
admitted to the benefits of the United States coasting 
laws. Quarantine stations are to be established. 

Puerto Rico coins are to be retired, the peso being 
rated at sixty cents in the exchange. Three months 
after the act takes effect Puerto Rico coins are not to 
be legal tender. 

Property usually under the control of the United 
States will so continue, and other properties acquired 
from Spain will be administered by the Puerto Rican 
government. 

The governor is to be appointed by the president and 
hold his office for four years, having the powers conferred 
on governors of territories of the United States, but is 
to make his reports thru the secretary of state to the 
president. 

Goods from other countries will pay the same duties 
as those arriving at United States ports, except coffee, 
which will pay a duty of five centsa pound. Fifteen per 
cent. of the Dingley rates will be paid on goods sent to 
the United States. 

The first civil governor will be Charles H. Allen, who 
will be assisted by an executive council consisting of sec- 
retary, attorney-general, treasurer, auditor, commission- 
ers of interior and education, and five other persons, who 
will be natives of Puerto Rico. 


















































Basement Plan of the new Chicago Institute, 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Cuban Teachers to Celebrate the Fourth. 


Boston, MAss.—-A committee headed by Gen. Francis H. 
Appleton is in consultation with Mayor Hart and other officials 
as to the welcome to be given the visiting Cuban teachers. 
They will probably arrive in Boston on the national holiday 
and will, ot course, be given a royal greeting. Superintendent 
Frye suggests an atternoon celebration in Mechanics Hall or the 
Boston theater. The chorus of Boston school children could be 
trained to sing the Cuban national hymn, to be followed im- 
mediately by the “Star Spangled Banner.” President Eliot will 
be called upon for a speech which will be promptly translated 
into ows Every effort will be made to appeal to the feel- 
ings of the Cubans, who are known to bean emotional people. 








Anti-Cigarette Activity at the Capital. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Anti-Cigarette League, of Chi- 
cago, has extended its field of operation to the national capital. 
Permission has been gained from the school cemmissioners to 
visit each school-house in the city in the promotion of the work. 
The plan is to speak for five or ten minutes during school 
ae and later to form branch leagues among the boys and 
girls. 


Industrial School Project. 


COLLINGSWOOD, N. J.—The trustees of the proposed Indus- 
trial School for Colored Children are negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a farm in this neighborhood. ‘The farm in question 
has 130 acres and would be an ideal site. In addition to the 
instruction in farming the curriculum of the school will include 
bricklaying, plastering, carpentering, and dressmaking. Al- 
ready over $8,000 has been subscribed and many times that 
amount is assured as soon as the project is under way. 


Herbartians Reorganize. 


IrHAca, N. Y.—The National Herbart Society is being re- 
organized and for that reason the publication of the year-book 
will probably be slightly delayed. 

The following are some of the features under consideration: 

1. Purpose: The scientific study of education. 

2. Active Membership: A-relatively small number of active 
members who shall elect the officers and conduct the business 
of the society. The chief qualification for active membership 
shall be the possession of time, ability, and inclination to un- 
dertake serious study of educational problems. 

3. Associate Membership : A large number of associate mem- 
bers, organized into study clubs, who upon payment of a small 
annual tee shall be entitled to receive the publications of the 
society and to attend all its meetings. 

4. Publications ; One publication, in year-books and supple- 
ments, of the results of scientific study undertaken by the act- 
ive and associate members, when approved by a committee on 
publication appointed by the active members. 

5. Self Llections to Active Membershif: An arrangement 
whereby an associate member may become an active member 
where there is a vacancy, by tendering to the society for pub- 
lication a dissertation showing adequate study of some prob- 
lem in education. ’ 


Arbor Day in Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Tree-pianting was generally on April 10, 
Most of the schools had appropriate exercises. At the state 
normal there were the planting of a Norway maple and reading 
of the governor’s proclamation by the principal, Dr. E. B. 
Prettyman. The pupils of the Eastern high school set out a 
German linden and sang some pretty verses written by Miss 
Ida V. Flowers. Thestudents of the Polytechnic institute lis- 
tened to an interesting talk by Mr. Warren S. Seipp, entitled 
“From Seed to Seed.” In nearly all the grammar schools 
there were compositions on forestry and other appropriate ex- 
ercises. 


Another Canadian Summer School. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The Gill university will this year conduct 
a summer school, open to both men and women. Courses in 
art will be a special feature, under the direction of Mr. Hemy 
F. Armstrong who had experience in London and Paris pre- 
vious to his coming to Toronto two years ago. 


Individual Instruction Explained. 


BataviA, N. Y.—Supt: Kennedy is talking up the benefits 
to be derived from individual instruction as practiced in his 
schools. His planis simple. He arranges the teachers by 
pairs, one of whom gives her attention entirely to class instruc- 
tion, the other gives individual instruction to the same set of 
children, or to those of the class who need it. By so simplea 
device all the benefits of organization are secured, and the 
deadly school machine is converted into a giant of intelligence, 
It costs less to educate the children thus than in the usual 
plan. Since individual instruction has been introduced in Ba- 
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tavia the tax-rate for schools has already fallen twenty cents on 
the thousand. 


Meeting of Art Supervisors. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association 
will be held this year in Boston, in the hall of the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art school, May 24-26. A strong program is in 
preparation, the central topic being, “ Art as Related to Jndus- 
+7 a Among the speakers will be Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 

rs. Henry Whitman, Mr. Albert H. Munsell, Mr. W. C. 
Stimpson, Dr. Denman W. Ross, and Prof. H. Sangford War- 
ren. The officers ef this association are: Solon P. Davis, 
president; Frederick H. Daniels, vice-president; Alfred Vance 
Churchill, treasurer. 


Circuit for Exchanging Compositions. 


BROOKFIELD, Mo.—About a month ago Supt. White began 
correspondence with different schools of larger cities to get 
samples of work in competition, and as a result he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a circuit which includes the following 
cities: Kansas City, Hannibal, St. Louis, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and Brookline. The compositions of the various grades 
of these schools will be sent thru the circuit for inspection. 
The plan has been highly approved by leading educators. 


School Picnic. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Teachers’ Annuity Association has 
decided to raise funds for the benefit of its superannuated 
teachers by means of a picnic, to be held at the fair grounds 
on June 2. The board of education has authorized the sale of 
tickets by school children to their triends. Each of the forty- 
eight oatiie schools of the city will be assigned a part in the 
affair and will be allotted a booth in the grounds. Several 
numbers in the program will be performed by school children, 
and every effort will be put forth to make the affair aa artistic 
success. 


Need of a Reformatory. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A recent incident has called to the atten- 
tion of citizens the need in this country of a reform school. 
Several school boys, the oldest not yet filteen years of age, fit- 
ted up a shanty near the railroad and started upon a career of 
depredations. They broke into several stores and disposed of 
the plunder in a most business-like fashion. Three of them 
are now held awaiting the action of the grand jury. They can 
be sent only to the general penitentiary, tor there is no reform- 
atory institution in western Tennessee to which they can be 
committed, They are but types of a class of boys who are un- 
fortunately found in considerable numbers in the schools of 
this city. 

An Excellent Institution, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The gift of $200,000 made by Mr. 
George Eastman to the Rochester Mechanics’ Institute, has 
called public attention to the good work done in the commu- 
nity by that institution. The new endewment will simply en- 
large its sphere of usefulness, which is already wide. 

The school ia the creation ot Capt. Henry Lomb and has 
been in successful operation since 1885. It has grown rapidly, 
and now ranks fourth in point of attendance among the trade 
schools of the country. The class enrollment on Feb. 1 was 
1155; the yearly enrollment is much larger. 

Re, George Eastman, whose gift makes a new housing possi- 
ble, is president of the Eastman Kodak Company, the largest 
manufacturers of photographic apparatus in the world. 


New Manual Training School for Philadelphia. 


On the initiative of J. Frank Peterson, president of the thirty- 
ninth sectional school board, steps have been taken for the 
establishment of a manual training high school in the soutbern 

art of the city. It is claimed that such a school would be of 
inestimable benefit to the children of working people, to whom 
the manual training curriculum would be ot greater utility 
than the ordinary high school course. The establishment of 
such a school will, it is argued, induce many parents to permit 
their children to receive higher education rather than to go to 
work after leaving the elementary schools. 


Progress in Poughkeepsie. 


The annual report of the board of education of Poughkeepsie 
shows that there has been development in the improvement of 
material conditions, in the betterment of the nature and means 
of instruction, and in the enhancement of the efficiency of the 
teaching corps. 

The progress in the first direction has been largely an awaken- 
ing of public opinion to unsanitary conditions prevailing in 
some of the schools. Pres. H. R. Powell, of the board of edu- 
cation, believes that altho a proposition to secure one or more 
new school buildings was last year defeated, persistent dis- 
cussion of the matter has so aroused public sentiment that 
reform is not far off. 

Supt. Harris reports that the plan of shortening by one year 
the time required to complete the pre-academic course of study 
has been successfully carried out. 
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University Convocation Program. 


_ ALBANY, N. Y-—The convocation of the University of the 
State of New York is to be held this year June 25-27. There 
will be the usual railway reductions by which tickets may be se- 
cured at the rate of a fare and a third. Hotel headquarters 
will be at the Ten Eyck. Special rates will also be secured at 
the Kenmore. 

The first session opens Monday, June 25, at 8 P.M. with brief 
addresses from Chancellor Upson, Governor Roosevelt and 
several members of the board of regents probably Mr. McKel- 
way, Mr. Lord, Mr. Stimson and the secretary of state. The 
session is to be followed by an informal reteption in the state 
library to Gov. Roosevelt. 

Tuesday morning, June 26, an address is expected from the 
State Supt. Skinner, on “Education in Cuba.” New York’s 
opportunity in connection with this matter will be discussed by 
Pres. Alex. S. Webb, of the College of the city of New York, 
Prin. John G. Wight, of the New York girls’ high school, and 
others. Prof. Charles R. Richards, of teachers college and 
Mrs. Alice P. Norton, of Auburndale, Mass., will speak on 
“ Manual Training in Secondary Schools.” The topic will be 
discussed by Director Barton Cruikshank of the Clarkson Me- 
morial school at Potsdam, Prin. Charles D. Larkins, of the 
Brooklyn Manual training high school, Prin. E. C. Colby, of 
the Rochester Athenzum and Mechanics Institute, Prin. Vin- 
ton S. Pessler, of the Barlow school of industrial arts at Bing- 
hamton and others. 

‘Tuesday afternoon “ Libraries as a Source of Inspiration” 
will be treated as follows: 

a. “ Public Libraries:” F. M.Crunden, Lib’n Public libra- 
ry, St. Louis, Mo.; W. E. Foster, Lib’n Public library, Provi- 

ence, R. I.; Melvil Dewey, director New York state hbrary. 

; “ University Libraries:” Dr. James H. Canfield, Colum- 
bia university library. 
¥ c. “School Libraries:” Institute Conductor Sherman Wil- 

iams. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university will 
present the report on the organization and plans of the joint 
college entrance board for the Middle States and ined. 
This report will be discussed by Pres. J. M. Taylor, of Vassar; 
Dean Albert Leonard, of Syracuse university; Dean Edward 
R. Shaw, of New York university, Brother Constantius, of 
Christian Brothers’ college, Memphis, Tenn., and Prin. Fred 
Van Dusen, of the Ogdensburg free academy. 

_ The question box will remain open till the close of the ses- 
sion and all are invited to present topics and to join in the dis- 
cussion of any of the subjects given below. 

1. ‘‘ High School Defects from the College Standpoint.” Pres. 
Thomas Hunter, Normal college of the city of New York. Pres. 
George E. Merrill, Colgate university. 

2. ‘‘ College Defects from the High School Standpoint.” Prin. 
Charles W. Evans, Elmira free academy. Supt. Darwin L. Bard- 
well, Binghamton, : 

3 “Systematic Individual Instruction:” a. In College and Uni- 
versity. Prof. H.de F. Smith, Bowdoin college. Prof. Alexander 
Flexner, Louisville, Ky. 

b. In High School, Supt. John Kennedy, Batavia high school. 

c. In the Professional Sehool, Pres. William J. Milne, State 
normal college. 

4 What Secondary Subjects are Most Valuable ? 

a. For a business life, Prin. Thomas O. Baker, Yonkers high 
school, Prof. Estevan Antonio Fuertes, Cornell university. 

b. For a Professional Life, Dr. J. H. Beal, Scio college, Ohio. 


Boston Items. 

The graduates of Kimball Union academy living in Boston 
and its immediate vicinity held their fourteenth reunion on 
Thursday evening, Aprils. Mr. Alfred S. Hall presided and 
Prin. Cummings gave an interesting account of the present 
condition of the academy; but he emphasized its needs and 
claimed that they must’be met to enable the school to retain 
its influence. 

Cushing academy, at Ashburnham, Mass,, will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in June. In preparation for this event 
the alumni held a reunion, for the first time, at Hotel Ven- 
dome, on Monday evening, April 9. Prin. H. S. Cowell and 
nearly all of the teachers were present, and the time was mainly 
given up to rehearsals of occurrences when the different per- 
sons in attendance were students at the academy. Col. Melvin 
7 Adams, chairman of the board of trustees, was the guest of 

onor. 

Two sessions of the high school per day at Waltham have 
been forced upon the school authorities this year, while a 
dwelling house has been hired for several years to accommo- 
date the large number of pupils in seemdanicn. At last the 
city has determined to meet the conditions [and erect a struc- 
ture large enough for 600 pupils, on land adjoining the present 
building. The cost will be about $54,000. 

At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Dr. Winship offered resolutions regretting the departure 
of Supt. S. T. Dutton, of Brookline, to accept a position in 
Teachers college, New York, and praising the work done b 
him for the schools of Brookline and for education in general. 
Prof. Charles A. Haskins, of the University of Wisconsin, out- 
lined the steady advance of edecation in the West. 

The school board of Boston has voted to employ a second 
junior master in the West Roxbury high school, and Mr. Geo. 
A, Cowen has been appointed to the position, 
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Mr. Leverett M. Chase has peatupos the mastership of the 


Dudley school, Boston, to take effect January 1, I901. Mr 
Chase is one of the oldest masters in the city. 

Miss Mabel F, Wheaton, assistant in Roxbury high school, 
resigned April 1. 


BROOKLINE, MASS.~The school board is considering the 
establishment of vacation schools. A report has been received 
favoring the project, from Dr. Walter Channing, Dr. Horr and 
Mr. Joseph Walker, who have been pcrangte: ean the work 
done in other places. An appropriation of $500 is recom. 
mended as an experiment. 


Notes About Chicago Schools. 


The experienced teachers, that is the teachers who have 
taught more than seven years, are in a state of the highest in. 
dignation over the reduction of their salaries. The principals 
were first raised to their schedule and then a 5 percent. reduc- 
tion was made. The reduction began in February. The 
teachers from the first to the sixth year of service were raised 
to the schedule which should have gone into effect last year; 
but the others were reduced from $900 to $825. If they had 
been raised to the schedule and then reduced to $825, 17% per 
cent. would have been the extent of their reduction; added to 
this injustice was the additional injury of taking $7.50 from 
their February salary making the decrease take effect in 
January. 

Every one is willing to retrench if retrenchment is necessary, 
but why all the economics should fall on one class of teachers 
is puzzling the whole corps. After a respectfully worded re- 


quest from the Federation for a readjustment had been tabled, ~ 


an increase was voted to all the office employees. 

President Harris explained that these employees had not 
been raised, only had their salaries “put back” where they 
were last year. 

Mr. Sherwood has a warm place in the teachers’ hearts; he 
was the only one who stood out and refused to vote for the 
decrease; the other friends of the teachers were absent from 
the city or failed to appear when the matter was decided. 

It is said that Mr. Lane has the ‘‘ whole say” in his district 
which means that promotions are made according to his ideas 
of justice. That is the reason Mr. Lane’s teachers have no 
desire to leave his district. The fact reflects credit both upon 
him and the committee men. 

It is said that when Mr. Lane was superintendent a teacher 
was slated to be dropped. He made it his business to visit 
her three times and each time saw an improvement; he not 
only saw it but he spoke of it, which in itself was an encour- 
agement to better work. She was not dropped and is consid- 
ered a success, under another principal however. One who 
has visited the board rooms and noticed the calls upon the 
superintendent’s time can appreciate what three visits from 
him meant. Is it any wonder that he is beloved in this district 
and that a visit from him leaves a trailof happiness? If there 
is anything good he sees it; if any criticism or suggestion is 
given it leaves no sting; nothing but a wish to do better. 


Shall Outside Work Count? 


“I believe boys and girls should be given proper credit to 
count for graduation on original work which they do outside 
of school,” says Mrs. Sherman, chairman of the high school 
committee of the Chicago board of education, “Some boys are 
adepts at preparing biological specimens, some at the photo 
graphic art, while others are skilful in handling tools. The 
girls can make dresses and perform other domestic duties 
which are actual accomplishments. For all these, I think, the 
school board should give due credit. But I would not want 
this plan put into operation until a student had passed the 
second year of the high school course.” 


Recent Deaths. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Alfred Gardner Welch, headmaster of Lake 
Forest academy, died of appendicitis, April1z. He had been 
at the head of the preparatory department of the university 
for nearly three years and was very popular. 

Prof. Welch’s career was one of great brilliancy. He was 
graduated from Lake Forest in 1889, oo es for two years at 
Uppper Alton and then became principal of Elgin academy, 
which he found in a moribund condition, and which he built 
up into one of the first schools of the middle West: In 1897 
he was called to Lake Forest. 


ANDOVER, Mass,—Mr. John Wesley Churchill, professor of 
sacred rhetoric and of elocution at Andover Theological sem- 
inary, died on April 13. Prof. Churchill was one of the best 
known readers in the country and had also attained wide fame 
as acollege preacher. His literary work was voluminous, con- 
sisting for the most part of contributions to the Andover Re 
view, of which he was associate editor. 


Osweco, N. Y.—Mrs. Matilda S. Poucher, wife of Prin. 1 
B. Poucher, of the State Normal school, died on April 6, of apo- 
plexy. Mrs. Poucher was very well known among educational 
people and was prominently identified with the movement in- 
augurated by Dr. Sheldon. For twenty-five years she was 4 
teacher in the Oswego Normal school, 
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{n and Around New York City. 


Mr. Henry C. Litchfield, for more than twenty-five years 
principal of public school No. 79, died on April 1o. He was a 
member of many educational societies and was prominent in 
church circles in Brooklyn. He was also for a long time a 
manager of the Baptist Home and a director of the Church 
Extension society. He was born in Hampden, Conn., and 
came from an old New England family. He was in his seventy- 
ninth year. 

Personally Mr. Litchfield was one of the most popular among 
the New York principals. His teaching was of a quality to 
inspire young people. Many of the younger principals and 
teachers of the city are graduates of his school. Among 
others Associate Supt. Straubenmuller and Philip H. Grunen- 
thal, principal of No. 27, may be mentioned. 


The New York Society of Pedagogy announces a lecture to 
be given under its auspices by Dr. Charles H. Judd, professor 
of experimental! psychology at New York University School of 
Pedagogy, April 26, at 4:15 P. M., in the Normal college, Sixty- 
eighth street and Park avenue. All members of the teaching 

rofession of New York city are cordially invited to be present. 
The topic will be “ Individual Differences and Their Import- 
ance to Teachers.” 


The following course of lectures on “‘ Medicine in its Rela 
tion to Teaching,” will be given in the chapel of the Normal 
college, 68th street and Park avenue, on the dates indicated, by 
James P. Haney, M.D. The lectures will begin at 10 A.M., 
and are free to members of the teaching profession : 

April 21, The Physiology of Growth; April 28, Childhood and 
Adolescence; May 5, Some Physical Signs and their Significance; 
May 12, Fatigue, its Nature and Manifestations; May.19, School- 
made Diseases. . 

Educational Council. 

The regular meeting of the council will be held in Law Room, 
No.1, University building, Washington square, on Saturday 
April 21, at 10:30 A.M. The subject for discussion is ‘ My 
Philosophy of Education.” f 

The following will read papers :.Prof. R. S. Keyser, Jamaica; 
Supt. E. L. Stevens, Borough of Queens; Prin. Preston H, 
Smith, Bayonne, N. J.; Supt. F. E. Spaulding, Passaic, 
N.J.; Prin. Thomas O. Baker, Yonkers, Supt. I. E. Young, 
New Rochelle, Prof. C. DeF. Hoxie, Yonkers. 


Davis Bill Awaiting Governor’s Signature. 

A hearing on the Davis bill was held on April 13. As an- 
nounced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week the Bilt passed 
both houses over Mayor Van Wyck’s veto and thus needed 
“7 Gov. Roosevelt’s signature to become law. 

he advocates and opponents of the measure flocked in great 
numbers to Albany to lay their views before the governor. If 
all that Assistant Corporation Counsel Butts says of the bill is 
true, there will be millions in it for New York teachers. 

The opinions of the advocates of the bill were very succinctly 
expressed by Supt. Maxwell, who brought forward the follow- 
ing good points about it: 

“ First—It takes the school system out of politics. 

“ Second—It will stop the constant bickerings between the 
school boards and the board of education, and between the edu- 
cational authorities and the finance department. 

“‘ Third—It will stop the vexatious delays in the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 
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‘‘ Fourth—It will fix responsibility definitely for financial man™ 
agement on the board of education. 


‘* Fifth—It will be a boon to the teachers of New York, which * 


will be amply repaid by the improvement of their work when 
they are untrammeled by the constant fear of financial distress.” 


Unable to Keep Up With the Population. 

The board of education is perpetually face to face with the 
fact that theschool population of New York is increasing too 
rapidly. A school commissioner recently said, ‘‘ What is the 
use of truant officers and of arrests for non-attendance when 
we supply the truant officers but not the schools for the children 
to attend?” The school population of the borough of Man- 
hattan alone is increasing at the rate of nearly $15,000 a year; 
that means the necessity of a new school-house every four 
weeks. 

To keep pace with such a growth is under present circum- 
stances impossible. The school board last November asked 
the board of estimate for $16,784,514. That would have 
brought the number of sittings nearly up to the number of 
children. They were granted $3,500,000. To-day about 5,000 
children are quite unprovided tor, while upwards of 25,000 
are accommodated on the half day plan. 


The City College Pedagogical Course. 

State Supt. Skinner has forwarded to Prof. John J. McNulty, 
vf the City College, the new regulations governing the study 
of pedagogy as conducted for college students. After August 1 
students must do their pedagogical work in the junior and sen 
ior years. Instead of 240 hours’ work as heretofore they must 
now give 250 hours to the subject. Before starting upon a 
course of pedagogy they must have completed examinations in 
ten elementary subjects. Prof. McNulty already has his 
courses so arranged that students who select a pedagogical 
course will have taken everything that is prescribed by the 
state superintendent. The students will henceforth be speci- 
ally examined by Supt. Maxwell in the history and principles 
of education. 

A Big Bequest for Cooper Union. 

Cooper Union has come quite unexpectedly into inheritance 
of an estate valued at nearly $300,000. John Halstead, the 
donor, was a retired tea merchant, who died last May. The 
trustees of the Union had never heard of him until the an- 
nouncement was made that he had bequeathed them practically 
his whole estate, which at the first news was supposed to be 
worth about $20,000. Investigation has subsequently shown 
that the property is far more valuable than was supposed, and 
that Mr. Halstead’s bequest is one of the largest made in this 
year of liberal giving. 

A peculiar feature of the case is the revelation that Mr. Hal- 
stead, while personally unknown to any of the people at Cooper 
Union, was for years a close student of its work. He passed 
quietly in and out, making the classes and the reading rooms 
the study of his life. 

Mr. Halstead was born in England and was brought to this 
country by his parents while a small boy. He learned the join- 
er's trade, but abandoned it to start a small grocery store in 
Carmine street. Developing remarkable ability as a taster of 
teas, he soon built up a special business, which he conducted 
with great profit. He retired from active life about thirty 
years ago and lived in retirement. He left no blood relatives 
in this country, but had a foster sister, Mrs. James S. Wibert, 
to whom his estate is left in trust. Upon her death it will go 
without conditions to Cooper Union. 
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Questions for Principals’ Licenses. 


We print below the full text of the two pedagogical papers 
vet in the recent examinations for principals’ licenses in all the 
boroughs, They will serve to show what sort of preparation 
candidates for New York principalships must have. 

' HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, 

Time, three hours, 

1. The (higher) aim of education is “to qualify the human 
being for the free and full use of all the faculties implanted by 
the Creator, and to direct all these faculties toward the perfection 
of the whole being of man, that he may be enabled to act in his 
tee A station as an instrument of that All-wise and Almighty 
’ower that has called him into life."—-Pestalozzi. 

* The culture which each generation purposely gives to those 
who are to be its successors, in order to qualify them for keeping 
up and if possible for raising the improvément which has been 
attained, is the aim of education,”—J, S$, Mill, 

Contrast these two views of the aim of education, pointing out 
what they havein common, in what they differ, and the effect of 
the application of each on eurricula. (15) 

a.“itisduetoa . , . prejudice, inherited from antiquity, 
against these arts (i, ¢., the material or manual arts) that their 
great educational value has not been seen, This value is three- 
old; . . , "—Thomas Davidson, 

(a) Discuss the view presented in the first sentence of the quo- 
tation, 

(b) What do you understand to be the three-fold educational 
value of these arts? 

(c) State concisely reasons for and against the introduction of 
these arts into the elementary course of study. (15) 

3. (a) Distinguish between mechanical memory and logical 
wry f Illustrate, 

(b) Distinguish between training and instruction. Illustrate. 

(c¢) What are the distinctive conditionsand aims of elementary 
and of secondary education ? 

(4) What is meant by self-activity ? Illustrate the application 
of the — of self-aetivity in education, (16) 

4. (a) Explain the principle of concentration as enunciated by 
Herbart and his followers, Distinguish between concentration 
and correlation, 

(b) What considerations may be urged in support of the princi- 
ple of correlation? 

(c) Give with reasons your views as to the proper scope and 
limitations of the application of the principle of correlation in 
elementary school work, (15) 

5. (&@) Trace the connection between feeling and intellect ; be- 
tween feeling and will oraction, State educational corollaries 
and illustrate their application, 

(b) ‘As a final test by which to judge any plan of culture 
should come the question. * Does it create a pleasurable excite- 
ment in the pup!ls?'"—Herbert Spencer, 

Criticise and discuss this statement. (14) 

6. * Rabelais,'Montaigne, Locke, Rousseau, forma suceession.” 

(a) Give reasons for this statement, naming two important 
principles which these writers held in common. 

(b) Name one distinctive feature in the educational theory of 
each. (14) 

N, B.—Answer one of the following: 

7. Give from your own experience or other sources an account 
of the important changes that have taken place in elementary 
education in the United States during the past fifteen years, and 
give, with reasons, your estimate of the value of each change, 

8. Describe the educational labors of Henry Barnard and those 
of Horace Mann ? (11) 

METHODS OF TEACHING, 

Time—Three and one-half hours, 

1. (a) Regarding a course of lessons in reading, in one of the 
early years of the elementary school, briefly indicate, with illus- 
trations, two effective ways of leading pupils to understand the 
meaning of new words, (4) 

ib) at considerations would guide you in selecting passages 
to be memorized, and how would you lead pupils to commit to 
memory such passages? (4) 

(c) Give four directions, such as might be helpful to a young 
teacher, for guiding pupils to read with proper expression, (4) 

(d) State in detail what manual work you deem it profitable 
to 2 in connection with the study of some specified selec- 
tion. (3 

2. ‘Relationship between man and his environment is the very 
soul of geography.” 

(a) Explain and illustrate the meaning of this statement. (4) 

(b) Ln the light of the view expressed above, describe a method 
for the study of a river or of any other topic in geography, indi- 
cating facts to be observed and explanations to be given, (8 

3. (a) Explain fully what is meant by the “ formal steps of in- 
struction.” (6) 

(b) State the principles underlying the formal steps, (6) 

(c) Give your judgment as to the utility of this doctrine. (3) 

4. It has been held that in the teaching of English composition 
the thought and work of the class should be directed first to 
whole compositions, then to paragraphs, then to sentences, then 
to clauses and phrases, and then to single words. 

(a) State and either defend or combat the principle involved 
in such a sequence. (4) 

(>) Illustrate the application of the same principle to other 
subjects. (4) 

5. (a) Discuss concisely the subject of drill in teaching, distin- 
az excellent and poor ways of drilling, Illustrate. (8) 

(b) Without touching on points treated in a, describe, with 
reasons and illustrations, two typical modes of effective review 
in history. (8) 

6. (a) Write directions for teachers about to begin with their 
classes the division of common fractions. 

>) Give, in outline, arguments against the ‘‘Grube method.” 


4 

(c) Show bnefly how the simple equation may be made a part 
of elementary arithmetic, indicating the topics to which it is ap- 
plicable. (3) 
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(d) Give reasons for or against the use of cases, rules, and 
formule in teaching percentage, (4) 

7. Answer eitheraordéd: (5) . , 

(a) Give in order the steps to be taken in teaching a class of 
beginners to discriminate colors, Give reasons, : 

) Indicate briefly what work in observation a class should be 

to do as a preparation fer drawing a group of objects, 

8, Specify the forms of life which you would encourage your 
teachers to bring into the school-room, Specify forms of life 
which you wou!d consider it desirable and expedient to keep 
ina school-room, Give reasons, 

g. Give succinetly your judgment as to each of the following 
points, very briefly indicating the reasons ; ; 

(a) The advantages and disadvantages of vertical penmanship, 


le 


3) Ree 
(b) The proper place of concert recitation. (3) 


(c) The point at which the teaching of formal grammar should 
be commenced. (3) 


New Trustees for the City College. 

At the hearing before Mayor Van Wyck on the Elsberg bill 
to give the College of the City of New York a separate board 
of trustees, Mr, Ferdinand Shack, ex-inspector of schools, made 
an argument which presents some interesting information with 
regard to the present method of school administration. 

“ There is some misconception as to the method of govern- 
ing the schools in the city,” said Mr. Shack, “ When the city 
was enlarged, no attempt was made to bring the schools under 
one board, Manhattan and the Bronx are under a board ot 
twenty-one members, Brooklyn has its board of forty-five, and 
Richmond and Quee.is have also separate boards of nine mem- 
bers each, There is, so to speak, Home Rule by boroughs, 

There is a central board, styled the board of education, con- 
sisting of the chairman of each of these four school boards and 
of ten men elected by the school board of Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and five by the Brooklyn board. : 

The board of education has nothing to do with the scholastic 
side of education. If, for example. the board should desire 
that geometry should be taught in Brooklyn, it would be per- 
fectly powerless to enforce its order—that power belonys to the 
local school board, The central board has to deal with the ma- 
terial side of education, such as buildings and finance, and 
does not at all correspond to the board of education that existed 
before the new city was formed. Its functions are entirely 
different. It is the school board of Manhattan and the Bronx 
that within its jurisdiction corresponds to the former board of 
education, 2 

A new problem has therefore arisen as regards the City col- 
lege, because of the new city. Obviously, it would not be ap- 
propriate to have as the board of trustees of the college, one 
of the local school boards; but it isequally clear that itis quite 
anomalous to have the board of education, selected for the pur- 
poses above stated, the board of trustees of the college. It is 
a board selected for an entirely different purpose, and with a 
prescribed number from each of the city boroughs. : 

The numerical representation of the various boroughs is, no 
doubt, appropriate for the above-mentioned purposes, but there 
is no corresponding fitness in thus apportioning the members 
so far as the college is concerned. It is the college of the en- 
tire city, and men from any part of the city who are qualified 
for the college trusteeship would seem to be appropriate men 
to be selected. i 

The present is an extremely roundabout way of selecting 
college trustees. The school board, say for Richmond, selects 
its chairman because of considerations quite apart from the 
college, and yet, by force of the fact that he is chairman, he 
becomes a member of the central board and thus a trustee of 
the college. What possible objection can there be to lodging 
in the mayor the power in the first instance, to designate the 
trustees of the college ? , 

The present situation is embarrassing. It might very well 
happen that the mayor might wish to select a man who is par- 
ticularly well suited for the college trusteeship; but as the col- 
lege, altho a very important part, is still only a small part of 
the educational system, the mayor might feel it impossible to 
make that selection because of other matters connected with 
the school system. 

Then again, even if the mayor does select that man, it does 
not follow that he will get on the central board. The various 
school boards cannot make the college the all-contiolling con- 
sideration when they are selecting a chairman or sending dele- 

ates to the central board, which exists for purposes so totally 
ifferent from the college trusteeship. 

Then again it is almost too much to ask that every man who 
in this fashion becomes a trustee of the college must, in order 
to be such, do the overwhelming work that devolves upon him 
in his three-fold capacity. 

Under this bill the mayor is to make the appointments of 
trustees of the college, and the only requitement is that they 
shall be residents of the city. The whole subject thus rests 
with the mayor, There is nothing to hamper him; he may ap- 

oint all of the trustees, if he deems wise, from the schcol 
oards, or otherwise as he shall deem best.” 


The mayor has approved this home rule bill, which now ° 


awaits the governor’s action, 

The City College Club is, of course, deeply interested, and 
thoroly approves the Elsberg bill as it provides for a separate 
board of trustees of nine men with long terms of service, who 
can thus devote their efforts wholly to the good of the college. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


New ORLEANS, La.—The regents of Tulane university have 
elected to the presidency Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president 
of the university of North Carolina. Dr, Alderman will have 
asalary of $6,000. 


WILMINGTON, DEL,—The city council is unable to pay its 
teachers, and so great are the financial straits that work has 
been stopped on the new high school. 


BLADBNSBURG, Mp.—Mr. F.. A. Springer has resigned the 
rincipalship of the Bladensburg school to accept a teacher's 
position in Washington, The Bladensburg school has been a 
source of considerable trouble to the school authorities, owing, 
itis said, to the insubordination of the pupils in attendance. 
Several teachers have been employed, but each in turn has 
resigned on account of the difficulty-in enforcing discipline. 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—The Washington Post is pushing 
energetically what it calls ‘A new deal in the schools,” The 
deal contemplates a new board of trustees in whom will be 
vested much of the power now lodged with Supt. Powell. 


WATERVILLE, ME.—Bates college has received a gift of 
$20,000 for the new library building of the college. The donor 
turns out to be, not Andrew Carnegie as was at first thought, 
but Joseph A, Coram, a wealthy soap manufacturer, of Lowell, 
Mass. 


LAKE KEUKA.—The sum of $100,000 has just been given to 
— college by Ball Brothers, glass manufacturers,of Muncie, 
Ind. 


SoutH BETHLEHEM, PA.—The physical laboratory of] Le- 
high university, which was recently doseoued by fire, will be 
immediately rebuilt and will be ready for occupancy, {fully 
equipped in the department of physics and electrical engineer- 
ing at the opening of the college year next September. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Owing to the failure of the city council to 
grant the appropriation asked for by the board of education, 
the schoo) officials will this year be confronted with a shortage 
of between $20,000 and $30,000. Three expedients are being 
considered to make ends meet: To reduce the salaries of 
teachers; to close the schools two months earlier than usual; 
to create a debt by borrowing money. 


Barnard college has recently received a gift of $100,000 from 
a giver who prefers for the present to be unknown. A condi- 
tion of the gift is that part of the interest accruing from it 
shall be apres to the payment of several annuities, but on 
account of the extreme age of the beneficiaries the entire sum 
is likely soon to revertto the college. The gift will be formally 
acknowledged qt the May board meeting. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A mass-meeting of the colored people 
of Washington was held on April 7 to demand a negro super- 
intendent for the colored schools. Prof. John F. Cooke pre- 
sidet at the meeting. Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
condemming the abolition of the position of superintendent of 
colored schools and demanding that in the proposed reorgani- 
zation the board of education should be increased to nine, so 
that proper representation may be given colored citizens on 
the basis of the enrollment of colored children. 


Training School Given Up. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The school committee has voted to 
close the Tapley training school at the end of this year. It 
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was opened in 1888 because it seemed then that the Westfield 
normal school, to which the Springfield teachers naturally 
went for pedagogical instruction, was not doing all that could 
be expected in an educational way. Now, however, the West- 
field institution is admittedly so strong that the need of any 
training school in Springfield is not apparent. The city school 
has at present only twenty students and it is felt that the ex- 
cellent ability of the principal, Miss E. M. Reed, can be better 
employed in the directign of the grammar grades now located 
in the Tapley building. 


Anti-Cigarette Activity. 


Several Chicago business houses, together with the C. 
B. and Q. railroad, have put a law upon cigarette smoking by 
absolutely refusing to employ young men who smoke cigar- 
ettes, The Anti-cigarette League is behind the movement, 
which seems to be spreading with great rapidity. 


Manual Training Teachers Salaries in Philadelphia. 


The board of education has received a communication from 
Prin. William L. Sayre, of the Central Manual Training school, 
and some twenty of his faculty calling attention to the fact that 
as compared with the teachers in the other high schools they 
are quite underpaid. The principal, tor instance, received 
$3,000, while the principals of the other schools get $4,000. 
The teachers in the academic department of the Manual Train- 
ing school receive $1,500, while the teachers in the other 
schools, who do exactly similar work, have $2,500. 

The point made is that while it would have been unwise to 
pay large salaries during the experimental stage of manual 
training, that stage has long since passed. The. manual train- 
ing has properly made for itself a place in education. It is 
time therefore that the teachers in the manual training schools 
should be put upon a basis of equality with their professional 
associates, 


Educational Meetings in April and May. 


April 27-28.—Western Nebraska Educational Association, at 
North Platte. Secretary, Jennie White, North Platte. 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J.; 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N. J 

May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline Kr. Neile. 

May 11.—New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents, at Boston. Secretary, R. D. McKeen, Haverhill, Mass. 

May 12.—New Jersey Association for the Study of Children 
and Youth, at Trenton. Secr’y, F. E.Spaulding, Passaic, N. J. 

May 24-29.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at the Mas- 
sachusetts Normal Art School, Boston. Pres., Solon P. Davis, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Safe bind, safe find.” Fortify yourself by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now and be sure of good health for months to come, 
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Notes of New Books. 


The International Geography, by seventy authors, with four 
hundred and eighty-eight illustrations ; edited by Hugh Robert 
Mill, D. Sc. Part one treats of the principles which determine 
geographical relations, measurements and locations, and their 
representation in maps. Then follow the present physical 
features of the earth’s land areas and* water basins, with the 
causes which have determined their condition, with climates. 
It ends with the distribution of animals and men as governed 
by physical conditions. 

Part two, divided into seven books, treats in detail of the 
various continents and countries. The several chapters are 
the works of specialists in geography, generally residents in 
the countries of which they treat. The basis of the description 
is the physical features of the several countries, and the rela- 
tions of commerce, of population, and of employment to these 
features are developed historically, so indicating the geological 
changes which have produced the, present condition. Just 
sufficient attention is given to present political geography to 
record the essential, and great care is shown in giving 
boundaries, capitals, and other facts to make the work up-to- 
date. Compact statistical tables present the salient facts of 
wealth, population and religion. The most important use of 
the work will be as a reference book of geography. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.. New York. Price, $3.00. L. R. F. G. 


Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, by Rev. The Hon. E. 
Lyttleton. Considering the increasing evil of social vice, par- 
ticularly in England, this essay seeks a remedy that shall strike 
at the primary cause. It lies in the ignorance which leads to 
indulgence until the habit of evil is established during the 
years of sexual development. Here the danger belongs princi- 
pally to boys whose passions are essentially selfish. Hence 
they must be taught the meaning of sex and its relations, so as 
to be equipped to meet the temptations of this critical period, 
and this teaching should not be fragmentary and by hints, but 
clear and complete. While such instruction may come from a 
physician or teacher, its place is the home, and the parent 
should be the instructor. Such teaching will strengthen the 
respect of the child and develop moral stamina. (Longmans, 
Green & Company, London.) 


The Races of Man, an Outline of Anthropology and Ethnog- 
raphy, by J. Deniker, Sc. D., chief librarian of the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris. Beginning with the unity of the human 
family and showing how quickly it divided into various races, 
the author proceeds to show the close affinity between man and 
the other primates. The various characteristics in the form 
and appearance of the body found in different races show man’s 
essential variations. Certain morphological characters corres- 
pond to these external forms, particularly in the skull and 
parts of the trunk. Then the differences to be found in the 
functions of the various races are pointed out, especially those 
connected with marriage and child bearing. The social customs, 
legal rights and duties, and religious observances vary with 
the different races, yet all have certain common features, most 
of which seem to have been determined by conditions of climate 
rather than by a common ancestry. The various ethnic groups 
are caréfully presented, beginning with those of Asia and end- 
ing with the natives of America. The text is illustrated with 
characteristic engravings from photographs which impress the 
more salient features upon the memory. For those interested 
in this most fascinating branch of science, this compendium 
furnishes a satisfactory presentation of our present knowledge 
of mankind. (Contemporary Science Series. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) L. R. F. G. 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology, by Thomas H. Huxley, 
LL. D., F. R. S. Edition for the Use of American Schools and 
Colleges, by Frederic 8. Lee, Ph. D., adjunct professor of physi- 
ology in Columbia university. Ever since its first publication, 
Professor Huxley's physiology has been the standard. In truth, 
the numerous smaller text-books for use in schools have drawn 
largely upon this work for fact, if not for form. But no science 
has advanced with greater strides in the last few years than 
that pertaining to the human body. Hence, many descriptions 
and explanations of functions which represented the sum of 
human knowledge when it was written, require re-statement to 
accord with present advancement. While retaining the admir- 
able plan of Professor Huxley’s work, Professor Lee has care- 
fully made all the needed changes to bring the work up-to-date. 
At the same time, certain portions required extending as the 
anatomy of certain parts of the body is now more exactly 
known and their function more clearly made out. So far as 
possible, the language of the original work has been retained 
and these new portions written in a style to correspond. The 


revision will prove as valuable as the former work. (The Mac 
millan Company, New York. Price, $1.40.) L. R. F. G, 


The Nervous System of the Child, Its Growth and Health in 
Education, by Francis Warner, M. D., lecturer at the London 
hospital. Dr. Warner has examined about one hundred thou-, 
sand children of different ages and at different periods in their 
development, and this book presents the results of his study, as 
bearing upon education. Mental expression is absent at birth, 
due to the undeveloped brain, and the regular development of 
that organ is traced until the close of the school age. The 
characteristic movements which are the expression of normal 
brain action and mental power are pointed out both in condi- 
tions of repose and of excitement, as well as those which indi- 
cate a lack of proper and uniform growth. Thus the book be- 
comes a manual of directions in “ child study ” for teacher and 
parent. A very careful chapter attempts to direct teachers 
how to apply the principles discovered to advanced pupils and 
to the development of a better system of education. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, by David Eugene 
Smith. This book will be a source of real inspiration to teach- 
ers. It presents in simple form the results of mathematical 
scholarship, to be absorbed by them and applied in the class- 
room. The author shows how elementary mathematics has de- 
veloped in history, how it has been used in education and what 
its inner nature really is. Taking in succession the subjects 
arithmetie, algebra, and geometry, he answers at length the 
question : “,Why is this subject taught ?” An historical sketch 
of the growth of each subject is given, as well as an account 
of the development of teaching it. In connection with geom- 
etry, he quotes an English teacher : “‘ Why is it that the teach- 
er, when he comes to the teaching of Euclid, is confronted with 
such great difficulties that his belief in the rationality of human 
beings almost disappears with the last vestiges of that good 
temper which he himself once possessed ?” In this connection 
he makes a strong plea for inventional geometry to precede de- 
monstrative. (The Macmillan Company, London and New York. 
Price, $1.00.) E. W. TAPLEY. 


Lessons on Morals, by Julia M. Dewey, is arranged for high 
schools, grammar schools and academies. The author states 
that the object of the lessons is “ to suggest such material for 
moral instruction as shall come within the comprehension of 
the young who are beginning to emerge from childish things 
and to reach out for more manly and womanly ideals.” There 
are twenty-six of the lessons and they include duties to 
the body, industry, economy, honesty, truthfulness, time, order, 
benevolence, the home, the school, the state, nature and read- 
ing. The book is written in simple language and is very read- 
able indeed. Each lesson concludes with a number of practical 
questions on the topic treated. Miss Dewey has successfully 
met a real want with her little book, Lessons on Morals. (Hinds 
and Noble, New York). 


The Toiling of Felix, and Other Poems, by Henry Van Dyke, 
the well known literary critic, is a volume that is noted for its 
high qualities, both as to thought and expression. The long 
poem, “ The Toiling of Felix,” deals with one phase of the labor 
question. The poet has taken for text some striking words at- 
tributed to Jesus—words found on a fragment of papyrus book 
in the rubbish heaps of Oxyrhynchus, near the Nile. This half 
contains five short sentences, each introduced by the words, 
“Jesus says.” The fifth utterance, “Raise the stone and thou 
shalt find Me; cleve the wood and I am there,” is made the 
text of the poem. 

Felix is a young Christian. 
ing voluminous creeds, keeping holy vigil, haunting shrine and 
church, dropping one by one the duties of a common life ; but 
prayer, penance and fasting are of no avail. He asks passion- 
ately that he may be granted the vision of the Master’s face, 
and is told if he seeks aright he shall find. In the cave of an 
evite he finds the tattered fragment of an old papyrus, contain- 
ing the pregnant words— 

‘** Raise the stone and thou shalt find me 
Cleve the wood and there am I.” 

He joins the laborers in a quarry by the river, and haying 
found his place in the world of labor, the old dream of solitary 
sainthood fades from his mind, and a sense of spiritual repose 
fills his heart. The poem expresses the modern idea of service 
as contrasted with the medimval. The idea is well expressed 
in the following couplet— 


‘They who tread the path of labor follow 
Where my feet have trod 

They who work without complaining de 
The holy will of God.” 


The book contains another long poem, Verce, and several 
short poems that will be appreciated by the lover of poetry. 
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Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, iliustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
ch, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christnas number in November, and four traveling 
numbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and |n nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Doars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 

















ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scnoo. Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way. to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 


A Burning Arctic Cliff. 


Prof. Andrew J. Stone, a scientist of 
New York city, has just returned from an 
exploration of the northernmost coast of 
America, along Franklin bay, during 
which he traversed more than 1,000 miles 
of coast line hitherto practically unknown. 
The most astonishing thiog found was 
twegty miles of burning coast line (in lon- 
gitude 128, west) within the Arctic circle. 


Scrofula and 
Consumption 


People tainted with scrof- 
ula very often develop con- 
sumption. Anemia, running 
of the ear, scaly eruptions, 
imperfect digestion, and 
enlargement and _ breaking 
down of the glands of the 
neck, are some of the more 
prominent of scrofula symp- 
toms—are forerunners of con- 
sumption. These conditions 
can be arrested, consumption 
prevented and health re- 
stored by the early use of 


Scott's Emulsion 


Your doctor will tell you so. 


Atall druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
































The cliff rises directly from the sea toa 
height of from twenty to 2,000 feet, and 
along its whole extent was one mass of 
burning lignite and dense-clouds of smoke. 

For several days Professor Stone's 
party followed the walls of burning lignite 
along the coast of Franklin bay, and only 
left them at the Constable river, also dis- 
covered by thisexpedition. In this twenty 
miles millions of tons of coal are being 
consumed almost every day, and the heat 
and energy produced in them is incalcul- 
able, but in the frozen North, surrounded 
by "a ten snow and ice, these fires are 
useless and lost. 

One of the most remarkable and beauti- 
ful features of these miles of burning 
coast line is the variety of color that they 
a. Overhead is the pall of dense 

lack smoke; below the blue gleam of the 
eternal Arctic ice. On the wall of this 
burning cliff the heat has produced a vari- 
ety of rich, warm tones from cream to a 
deep, rich red, all the shades of terra cotta. 

Un top of this burning cliff the country 
extends farinland in a level plain devoid 
of snow and ice. This would indicate that 
the burning coal strata extended for agreat 
distance horizontally below the surface. In 
places the surface is so hot that amancan- 
not walk upon it. Thesmoke and heat 
exhude through the porous soil 

Where did this coal which perpetually 
burns in the Arctics come from? Professor 
Stone has an idea that they were formed 
by great beds of seaweed or kelp. The 
Mackenzie river, which flows through this 
country, is one of the greatest on the con- 
tinent. lt is from one to two miles broad 
and very deep. Its tributaries are all great 
streams—the Athabasca, the Liard, and the 
Peace. It drains an immense lake system, 
on which many of the lakes are very large, 
notably the Great Bear and Great Slave, 
@ach of which is one hundred and fifty 
miles wide. Its small feeders extend to as 
far as Winnipeg. almost on the northern 
borders of the United States. 

In the far past millions of tons of drift 
wood went down these streams into the 
great sea that washes North America’s 
most northerly coast. and were cast back 
upon its shores. ‘This is probably where 
the coal that is burning on the shore of 
Franklin bay came from. Or wasit left on 
the shores in the days of the mammoth, 
thousands of years ago, when the vegeta- 
tation of the Arctics was as luxuriant as 
that of the equator of to-day? 


Exploring North American Wilds. 


The town of Edmonton, situated at the 
northern end of the most northerly branch 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, about 
seventy-five miles east of the Rocky moun. 
tains, is the place from which explorers 
and trappers start for the Barren Grounds, 
the Peace river valleys, and the far region 
of the Mackenzie basin. It is the gateway 
to a country that extends northward for 
eighteen hundred miles. On itsstreets the 
half-breed dog driver, the French trapper, 
the Canadian mounted policeman, the 


‘Scotch fur trader, and the Indian hunter 


jostle one another, Cayuse “jumpers” 
assup and down and dog trains scurry 
y. It is there, after its long trip of 2.012 
miles, the “ Mackenzie River Packet "— 
the mail from far off Fort Macpherson—is 
transferred from dog sled to railroad train. 
A few weeks ago an expedition sent out 
by the Dominion government, left Edmon- 
ton for a trip which will cover more than 
4,000 miles ‘ snowshoes and canoe. It 
is in charge of J. W. Tyrrell, a well-known 
Canadian explorer, who, with his brother, 
J. Burr Tyrrell, completed, in 1893, a jour- 
ney of 3,200 miles by canoe and snow- 
shoes, through the southern end of the 
Barren Grounds, lying between Lake Atha- 
basca and Chesterfield inlet. The route to 
be taken on the present trip extends fur- 
ther north, through a land hitherto unex- 
plored. 
On the southern limits of this unknown 
land Tyrrell during his former trip saw 
herds of caribou that completely covered 





the country. For two months he was never 
out of sight of caribou, and every day for 
nearly two weeks he saw immense herds 
that must have numbered hundreds of 
thousands. Besides caribou, the musk ox, 
Barren Ground bear, Arctic wolf, timber 
wolf, wolverine, Arctic fox,and Arctic hare 
are to be found there; and the polar bear 
prowls along the eastern and northern bor- 
ders. The Eskimos who live along the 
coast of Hudson bay and the Arctic ocean, 
peg ae make hunting excursions into 
that wild land. fi. 

On his return to Edmonton Tyrrell ex- 
pects to have covered about 2,200 miles on 
snowshoes, and 2,000 miles by canoe. The 
most northerly point he expects to reach 
will be 65 degrees north latitude. He fig- 
ures that the daie of his return will be 
about the middle of November. 

He is commissioned to explore and re- 
port on the character of the country, pay- 
ing particular attention to geology, botany, 
zoology, and to determining the magnetic 
force and declination. 


Last Tour to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington Under 
Personal Escort. 


The last six-day personally-conducted 
tour of the season to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, April 28. 

Tickets, including trarsportation, meals 
en_route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommo- 
dations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond will be sold at the rate cf $34.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 
$32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

OLD PoINT COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in 
cluding luncheon on going trip, one and 
three-fourths days board at that place, and 
good to return direct by regular trains 
within six days, will be sold in connection 
with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General nae oe Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Iron Cleaned by Sand Blast. 


The ironwork of railroad bridges and 
other structures became corroded and 
rough through exposure. Often they have to 
be scraped at considerable expense before 
they can be repainted. A sand blast has 
been adopted for this purpose by the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad. -Dry sand is 
driven through a nozzle up compressed air, 
at a pressure of fifteen pounds to the inch, 
and directed ‘against the ironwork, the re- 
sult being to leave the surface..clean and 
bright. after which it can be painted to 
best advantage. 


Marvelous Growth of Minneapolis. 


Only a few decades ago two raw villages 
were separated by the Falls of St. Anthony 
on the site of the present city of Minne- 
apolis. A little sawmi!l was started and 
from that small beginning has grown the 
magnificent city of to-day. In 1880 it had 
a population of 42,cco; now it claims 
225,000, 

The Flour City owes its present grandeur 
to its New England blood--to the men 
who came from the older states in the 
early history of the city and who knew the 
advantages of water power, the value of 
mills and factories, and how to create 
wealth from nature’s raw materials. They 
began the erection of flour mills and asso 
ciated factories, and a little later came 
the big plants which have since converted 
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Spring Humors 
of the Blood 


Come to a certain percentage of all the 
people. Probably 75 per cent. of these 
people are cured every year by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and we hope by this 
advertisement to get the other 25 per 
cent. to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
has made more people well, effected 
more wonderful cures than any other 
medicine in the world. Its strength 
as a blood purifier is demonstrated by 
its marvelous cures of 


Scrofula Salt Rheum 
Scald Head Boils, Pimples 
Allkinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Biood Poisoning Rheumatism 


Catarrh Malaria, Etc. 
All of which are prevalent at this season. 

You need Hood's Sarsaparilla now. 
It will do you wonderful good. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Blood Medicine, 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Pian at Moderate 
Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct. or by conafer.. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 











Proprietors, 











The Famous Continental Hotel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Renttne water, and 
lighted by Electricity, 


RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN Pian, 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
ta5 rooms, $3.50 per = t2a5 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 

100 rooms; _—_ perday. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
385 rooms, $1.50 perday. 125 rooms, $2 00 per day. 
(r00) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 





TT i 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. & 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. = 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De ot free. & 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


FREE Unitarian publications sent 
* free. Address, Post Office 
Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, 


OUR NEW CATALOG 


i issued. No such fine catalog of teachers’ 
ase was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and Diaioe, uestions and Answers, Supplement- 
ary 





; 








ding, kboard Stencils, etc., etc. 


100 pages. It is freeto all interested. Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





billions of feet of North Star timber into 
lath, lumber, shingles, and other building 
material. 

The great period of growth was in the 
ten years beginning in 1880, at which so 
many railway systems were built to the 
Northwest. Minnesota, Wisconsin, the 
Dakotas, and northwestern Iowa were 
filling up with new population. There 
were thousands of homes ‘to build and 
mouths to feed, and farms to be stocked 
with machinery and implements. 

For years Minneapolis was the second 
largest distributing center of agricultural 
supplies in the United States. Up to 1899 
Kansas City held first place: then Minne- 
apolis passed ahead of it and now in that 
field leads all’ cities in the world. It is 
also the greatest flour-manufacturing city 
_— largest lumber-makiny city in the 
world, 


The Atheneum Club Admits a Rabbi. 
Dr. Nathan Adler, England’s chief 


rabbi, has been accorded a rare honor by 


SPSS 


being admitted to the 
Atheneum club. He 
was admitted under a 
special rule. 

When Thackeray 
strove for entrance 
under a special rule he 
was rejected, although 
he had the support of 
Macaulay, Croker, 
Hallam, Milman, and 
Earl Stanhope. Some 
of England’s greatest 
men have stood waiting 
for years for the doors 
toopen. Asa rule fif- 
teen years probation is 
required of a candidate. 
Even then he is not sure of success. 

As member of the Atheneum, Dr. Adlerg 
will be thrown into close contact with the 
flower of the English episcopate. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain are mem- 
bers of the Atheneum and frequently lunch 
there. Other Jews who have been intro- 
duced into the charmed circle include Sir 
Moses Montefiore (mun-te-fee-oh’-re), Mr. 
Soloman Hart, R.A., andthe late Pro- 
fessor Sylvester. 





DR.N.M. ADLER. 


The Future of Guam. 


The interest in the island of Guam 
(gwahm) since the war with Spain has been 
due mainly to Captain Leary, its pictur. 
esque naval governor. Now we are told 
that the natives are to be entrusted toa 
new governor, Commander Schroeder. 
Captain Leary is coming home at his own 
request, and it is said to be due to his en- 
ergy in putting the island’s affairs into good 
condition that the navy department now 
entrusts the post to an officer of lower 
rank. 

Guam is expected to have a great com- 
mercial future. Besides being a naval sta- 
tion, all the Pacific army transports are ex- 
pected hereafter to touch at the island on 
the voyage to and from Manila, the pro- 
jected Pacific cable will have a station 
thereya mercantile coaling station will, it 
is thought, soon be established, and this 
will attract merchant vessels,so that Guam 
will become a regular port of call for the 
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American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 


in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 


EECHAM: 
B Pl UT we S 
gure =6Wind 
Pain * Stomach 
Torpid Liver 
Sallow Skin 
Indigestion, ete. 


10 cents and 25 cents—Druggists. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


‘‘The Greatest of 
All the Companies.” 


Assets, - . - $301,844,537 52 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force, - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Libera 
Wile at once.’.’.”°..°.°.° .°.° 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,’ Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 


- President, 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com: 
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Constable Koco 


Fancy Crépes 


for Evening and Dinner Dress. 
Fagonne, Gouaché, Meteor and Broché, 
. Crépes.. 


Silks. 


Cachemir and Fancy Silk Squares. 
Chené and Bordered Taffetas. 


Printed Foulard Robes. 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding 
Gowns. Novelties for Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. . Printed Satin Foulards, Soft 
Satins, India Pongees. 


Panne Velvets. 


Proadoay As 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


BESTFOR THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or . Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison, is congo. ‘ 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 










CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 20c, 0c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S22a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEA 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, seavtirier. 
, Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 


r , and 
every blemish 











on egg A os 


be sure it 
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-New Tribe of Eskimos Found. 


On Southampton island, in Hudson’s 
bay, has been found a tribe of Eskimos 
who had never seen a white man untila 
few months ago. This 
island is as large as the 
state of Maine, and is sit- 
uated in the northwestern 
end of Hudson’s bay. 

For centuries this tribe 
iva has not had the slightest 

Ba communication with 
other Eskimo. When 
discovered they were still 
living in the stone age, 
and knew no metals until 
they were introduced 
within a year by visiting 
whalers, and to-day they 
live just as they did when 
they first emigrated— 
from no oneknows where. 
Their residence —- 
antedates the discovery 
of America by Columbus. 

They speak a dialect different from that 
of any other known tribe. Their huts are 
built of the skulls and jaws of whales, cov- 
ered over with skins of animals. Snow 
huts are the fashion among other 
Eskimo. 

In the middle of their primitive dwelling 
stands the stone lamp (raised a little from 
the ground) which lights the home, heats 
it, cooks the food, serves for melting snow, 
drying clothes and the perfecting of some 
of their weapons and implements. Among 
the Greenland Eskimo this lamp is hol- 
lowed out of soapstone, but on Southamp- 
ton island the lamp is made of a flat piece 
of limestone, around the edge of which 
narrow pieces of limestone are glued. 
Their pots are made of the same material. 

The women’s clothing is made of the 
skin of the reindeer, sewed skilfully and 
neatly with needles of bone and sinews in- 
stead of thread. The chief peculiarity lies 
in four bags, two on the shoulders and two 
on the legs. It is a tradition that formerly 
these im 4 were much larger and were 
then used for carrying the children in. 
The style still persists, however, though 
children are no longer carried in this fash- 
ion, 

Another peculiarity of feminine fashion 
on Southampton island is the head dress. 
Nothing like it has been discovered the 
world over. The women plait their hair in 
two plaits, parting the hair in the middle. 
The ends of these plaits are then brought 
over the shoulders and introduced into 
two tubes of deerskin, about an inch in di- 
ameter and two feetlong. From thelower 
end of these tubes hang whisps of hair. 





.«. What Can Equal Them ? 


Dr. T. W. Tarleton, of Patterson, La., 
writes: ‘‘I can only reiterate, but with 
more emphasis than before, what I said 
a year cr two ago. As a pain reliever, 
Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets are the 
remedy without an equal. I find them a 


d|Splendid sedative, readily inducing sleep 


where there is insomnia caused from any 
nervous excitability, headaches, etc., and, 
unlike so many otherwise good remedies, 
there are no bad after-effects from the ad- 
ministration.” 

—Kansas City Medical Record. 


Health and Beauty. 
Hin bendy with pimply skin, dull eyes, bed 


.. Clean your sree and keep it clean 
The | with fragrant ets Candy Cathartic. All 
ed | druggists. 10c., 25c., 50c. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
Fob oul ; att ‘Draggiae “4 Fone Goods 
or sale by and Fanc 

Dealers throughou 8., a a Europe. 
Also found in yete City at R. H. Macy's; 
Wanamaker’s and other Fancy Goods ers. 
Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








During the Teething Period. 


‘iy Rs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 


used for over Firry YEARS by MILtions of 
MOTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success, It SOOTHES 


the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLAys all 


Pain, Cures Winp Co ic, and is the best |, 


remedy for DiaRRH@A. Sold by Druggist- 

in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 

for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 

ee no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. : 








Look at yourtongue! Ifit’s coated 

your stomach is bad, your liver out of 
order. Ayer’s Pills will clean your 
tongue, cure your dyspepsia, make 


your liver right. Easy to take, easy 
to operate. 25c. All druggists. 


Pears’ 


soap is nct only the best in all 
the world for toilet and bath 
but also for shaving. Pears’ 
was the inventor of shaving 
stick soap, 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 













° i 
afflictions of the skin. 
- “A little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for it.” Kemovesall odor ot pas 

an. Delightful after Sha’ ng. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
{the original. > Sample free. Gennard MENNENCO., Newark, N.J. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 











Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory _ 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 

rofessional men and women, and was 

ighly praised. Just before his death last 
July he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


Price, $1.00 Net. 


E 1. KELLOGG & CO,, "ESE" 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send i two 
sam) or trial—a map of North America 

ng or 





a dri age lesson—to- 
ep with catalog containing complete 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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DON’T 


go to Europe until you have made a 
trip on the New York Central’s ‘‘ Empire 
State Express ” and seen Niagara Falls. 
Both can be accomplished in a day, and 
at the lowest regular rate charged on 
any railroad in the world. 





2 CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel” send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central ‘tation, 
New York. 


HSEARBRDDASE SE DEED EERSEGEEREBZERDEASE 
RPABRBSRABASDATADSGAS SG 


iin ceibeiiilialliiitdiiesd Dndinunibiaiiidnmennaind 


CHARLESTON, S. C.,, 


Can be reached from the East ONLY VIA 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE. 


In through trains and through Pullman Cars WITHOUT CHANGE 


ROUTE—VIA WASHINGTON and RICHMOND, 


Ask your Ticket Agent now. or write to any of the undersigned for information as to rates, etc., 
account of meeting of the National Educational onal Association, July 7th to 18th, 1900. 


H. P. Crank, G. E.A } 229 Broadway, m H. Jounson N.E.A 
qouan] H Warra, gE P.A. New York City. ve Washington Girpet ey hod 
ENL z. Agent IN, 
German Street, Baltimore, Md jar L. 5 ey P. ay mee %: 
601 Penn. Av., Washington. D. C 


‘H. M. EMERSON, Gen’l Pass’ Agt. 


TRICT mutuality 
observed in distribu- 

tion of surplus. Each 
policy-holder, under all 
circumstances, receives 
the amount to which he 
is justly entitled s**t 








T. M. EMERSON, Traffic Manager, (Wilmington, N. C.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 








SEND FOR 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Or aie hanes 
Incorporated 1853. CONTRACT. 
WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WORK.” 
Oi. ArearoEe. pe atechent for *. 


sho yg oy 
Oar esc gues 

on ag e fides so Gax i 
graphy, etc., for sale or rent 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - 


SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM 





fl “Se ul 


- (Dept, I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA’ 








5-CENT NATURE | t 
READERS. _ 


We have begun the publication of a series 9 " 
books for Supplementary Reading on ‘Nature — 
Subjects, at 5 cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen, 
Each contains abwut thirty-two pages, nice 
illustrated and charmingly written. They 
make delightful reading for the Spring term, ang 
can be supplied to a class for a very small sum, 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3 are now ready and Nos, 4 and- 
5 will be’ ready very.soon. All are for second 
and third grades ; 


No. 1, Pussy Willowand Wake-Robin — 

No. 2, The €pring Beauty and the 
Anemone. 

No. 3, The Squirrel and His Home, 

No. 4, Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5, The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6, Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7, Stories about Birds. 

No. 8, Christmas Stories. 

No. 9, Hiawatha and Its Author. 


Other numbers are in preparation for First, 
Second, and Third Reader Grades. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.., 


61 Bast Ninth St., New York, 


FRENCH|s | BOOKS fc TEXT- 


S for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. 
publisher for copies for examination. 


Send to the 
WILLIAM! R. JENKINS, 


85:1 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application 


THE “HOW TO TEACH” SERIES, 


A library of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, st yle and binding x 534 inches.in size. 
Flexible oh oth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. he followhne are now realy: 


NO. 
to Manage Busy Work - y re 
Teach Bo 

Teach sey Folding : 
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2 
8 - ee ‘s 
4- to Teach ng - - «25 
to Make Charts - - .%5 
toTeach Minerals - - .%5 
be,pence Birds - - 25 
toTeach Birdsand Beetles 25 A 
9— to Teac Fraction - +25 
Clay Modeling 25 





1 to Teach Primary. Arithmetic’ 26 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 

stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 

every town—a set can be sold to every teacher 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 B. 9th St., X.Y. 
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